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Editorial Comment 
ACTIVE VS. PASSIVE LOCAL DEMOCRACY 


4 eee cause of democracy in this country, 
which had been allowed to languish for 
lack of apparent urgency, is achieving new 
importance in the popular reaction to the 
threat of dictatorship in our modern world. 
And again local government, being closer to 
the people and more comprehensible in its 


dimensions than state or federal government, 


is being hailed as the bulwark of our democ- 
racy. The “Education for Democracy” cam- 
paign recently launched by the National 
Municipal League is a significant omen of 
this reawakening. While any such program 
must move on a broad front, there is one 
point we should like to emphasize as being 
of particular concern to administrative 
officials. 

In the early days of American local gov- 
ernment, democratic processes were simple. 
The people (at least those with the voting 
franchise) were the government. They made 
the laws and, sometimes with aid of a hand- 
ful of paid officials, enforced them. But with 
the growth in urban population, the exten- 
sion of the electorate, and the increasing 
number and complexity of municipal activ- 
ities, this early direct-participation democ- 


racy was replaced by representative govern- 
ment, and full-time officials and employees 
took over the tasks of administration. Inev- 
itable as this change was, it presaged a 
critical weakness in our democratic struc- 
ture. In the first place, a distinction was 
created between “the people” and “the 
government.” The former began to lose their 
sense of responsibility for good government 
and to shift this responsibility to a few 
council members and to the administrative 
staff. With this loss of responsibility came 
a diminution of popular interest in municipal 
affairs, and what interest remained tended 
to be passive rather than active. As time 
went on the breach between the public and its 
local government continued to widen, until 
in recent years the sense of identity has 
almost disappeared. 

If urban democracy is now to be revital- 
ized we must at least partially restore our 
early sense of identity between citizens and 
public servants and revive among the former 
a sense of participation in local government. 
The “stockholder attitude” of present day 
citizens is not sufficient. What we need is a 
keen sense of community among citizens and 
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city employees—a feeling that local govern- 
ment is a common problem and a common 
responsibility. 

Particularly do we need more active cit- 
izen interest and participation in the 
administrative aspects of local government. 
If, as it is commonly observed, local govern- 
ment is largely a matter of administration, 
how can we achieve democratic local gov- 
ernment by confining public interest and 
participation to legislative matters? Fur- 
thermore, the dangers of an _ insulated 
bureaucracy. apart from and _ indifferent 
toward the public should caution us to make 
every effort to bring the citizen and his 
public servant together — in thought, in 
ideals, and in action. 

But, it will be objected, the day has long 
since passed when amateurs can participate 
in municipal administration. We have had 
enough of Jacksonian “rotation in office,” 
enough of irresponsible and_ ineffective 
boards and commissions doing work that a 
single head should be doing, enough of 
amateur bungling of technical tasks. With 
these objections we have no quarrel. There 
must be no turning back from our progress 
toward competent administrative personnel 
and toward forms of municipal organization 
that combine freedom from interference with 
clear allocation of responsibility. Nor do 
these processes contemplate by-passing or 
usurping the powers of the city council in 
any sense of the term. 

Granting these very real limitations on 
greater citizen participation in administra- 
tive processes, we still believe that the 
citizen should be assigned a more important 
réle in municipal administration. The ama- 
teur can be made to supplement rather than 
to supplant the technical or professional 
public servant. This can be accomplished 
in a number of ways. Advisory committees 
are being used in many cities at present, and 
their possibilities are far from being ex- 
hausted. Sometimes such committees are 


used in the capacity of general advisory 
bodies on many municipal matters; in other 
cases they may be confined to a single activ- 
ity or program. The co-ordinating council 
which we find in the fields of welfare and 
juvenile delinquency suggests another pos- 
sible type of citizen participation in admin- 
istration. These councils consist of repre- 
sentatives of the various agencies, both 
public and private, whose activities are inter- 
related, and their task is to secure co- 
ordination of the community’s resources in 
the solution of problems in their field. These 


co-ordinating councils are not merely dis- . 


cussion groups but take an active part in 
the execution of programs. Other fields of 
municipal action might well adopt this de- 
vice to make full use of the community’s 
personal and organizational resources and 
to blend public and private groups in a com- 
mon endeavor. Special campaigns in such 
fields as traffic safety, cleanliness, fire pre- 
vention, and delinquent tax collection offer 
great possibilities for active citizen participa- 
tion in achieving the ends of local adminis- 
tration. Other suggestions could be listed, 
but these should serve to challenge the in- 
genuity of municipal officials in devising 
profitable use of private citizens in the 
processes of local government. 

Finally, the gulf between the citizen and 
his local government can be narrowed from 
the other side—by greater participation by 
city employees in the civic life of the com- 
munity. Membership in private organiza- 
tions, participation in non-governmental 
programs of civic betterment, joint confer- 
ences between public servants and private 
organizations—these are a few of the many 
possible means of meeting the public half 
way. 

Such a program is not the complete solu- 
tion but the ends of democracy will certainly 
be served by the revival of active citizenship 
and the reuniting of the citizen with his local 
government. 
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r ! NHREE years ago the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York launched its investigation into 

the state’s educational system. This inves- 

tigation, known as the “Regents’ Inquiry,” 
was designed to be a genuine “outside audit” 
of the entire public school structure from 
kindergarten through the university. After 
these three years of hard work by a large 
staff, involving the expenditure of one-half 
million dollars furnished for the purpose by 
the General Education Board, the Regents’ 

Report has just been finished. 

We believe that the conduct of this In- 
quiry and many of its findings and recom- 
mendations will be of major concern to the 
public administrators of our municipalities 
and to all of those interested in the course 
of informed self-government in our democ- 
racy. 


Wuy AND How 


The Regents’ Inquiry was undertaken 
because it was felt that, despite its fine tra- 
dition and record, the educational system of 
New York was failing to keep pace with 
modern conditions. New major demands on 
education are springing from such things as 
the increasingly heavy enrollment load, par- 
ticularly in the secondary schools; the need 


_ 1 This article summarizes very briefly the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Regents’ Inquiry 
as contained in the volume entitled Education for 
American Life (McGraw-Hill, 1938). The de- 
tailed analyses and suggestions of this broad study 
are set forth in ten supporting volumes. 
*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Gulick is director of the 
Institute of Public Administration and professor 
of municipal administration at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He was secretary and director of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
several years ago and is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management. 








Toward a New School System’ 


By LUTHER GULICK* 


Director, Regents’ Inquiry Into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York 


[35] 


The New York school survey, because of its thoroughness and sound 
recommendations, has significant and far-reaching importance 
for municipal and school officials throughout the country. 


for training to meet new and changing work 
opportunities for youth; the increased ex- 
actions of good citizenship in our democ- 
racy; and the rising tide of new scientific 
knowledge. 

The largest staff of educators, account- 
ants, engineers, and experts ever to undertake 
such a job was assembled for the Regents’ 
Inquiry. About 200 technical specialists, 
gathered from various parts of the country 
and working under the direction of 11 
nationally known authorities in education 
and administration, have probed into the 
character of New York’s educational prac- 
tices, appraising strengths and weaknesses. 
They have looked into costs as they bear on 
the quality of education, defining in some 
cases the possibilities of better schooling 
at less expense. They have examined the 
relation of all these findings to a total, 
long-range program, and recommended im- 
provements that would better equip our 
youth to cope with the problems of modern 
times. 


EXISTING STRUCTURE 


Before dealing with the governmental 
findings of the Inquiry, it might be well first 
to review briefly the administrative aspects 
of New York’s educational system. Under 
the state constitution, the Board of Regents 
—a body created in and maintained since 
Revolutionary days—is responsible for the 
leadership but not the detailed management 
of the entire educational system. In 1812 
New York’s great Common School Act was 
passed, providing for division of the entire 
state into school districts and the appoint- 
ment of a state superintendent of common 
schools. 


For years these two independent educa- 
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tional agencies grew in New York—the state 
university, under a centralized tradition con- 
trolling higher education and the academies; 
the other agency, with a decentralized tradi- 
tion, encouraging and supervising local com- 
mon schools. In 1904 the program was uni- 
fied and the state education department was 
established, through merging the university 
and the office of the state superintendent of 
common schools under the Board of Regents 
and its executive officer, the commissioner 
of education. 

The New York State Education Depart- 
ment thus combines the broad responsibility 
for planning the entire educational program 
of the state, public and private, with several 
other important quasi-legislative and admin- 
istrative powers and duties entrusted to the 
department and to the Regents. 

What is important to us here, however, 
is the fact that, along with this strong, cen- 
tralized state department stands local edu- 
cational freedom as a major foundation of 
the school system of New York State. Al- 
though the state department has greatly 
influenced educational advances, it is the 
conclusion of the Inquiry that an even 
greater source of progress lies in local free- 
dom and the experimentation which this 
freedom has encouraged. From early days 
the actual administration of the schodls has 
been almost entirely local—with the localities 
directing, managing, and supporting them as 
agents of the state. Broad powers have been 
delegated by the state to voters of the school 
districts, so that the districts constitute 
important home rule units. 


LARGER Home RUuLE DIstTRICTS 


Despite the administrative soundness of 
this principle, the Inquiry found a great 
need for reorganization of the school district 
system of New York. The old district struc- 
ture, grown up since 1812, is not adequate 
for the operation of high schools and ele- 
mentary schools under modern conditions. 
Moreover, the central school system as 
worked out in more than 250 places in the 
state on a hit-or-miss plan, though highly 
successful within almost every area, does not 
fit together to give the state as a whole an 


| February 


intelligent and efficient scheme. In short, 
the school district structure on the state-wide 
basis is still a crazy quilt. 

There are now more than 7,000 such 
school units in the state, including 156 urban 
and some 7,000 rural districts. The latter 
make a complicated pattern of common 
school, union free school, consolidated 
school, central high school, central rural 
school, and contract districts. Of the total 
number in the state, 631 districts maintain 
high schools, while 6,282 have only ele- 
mentary schools. Some of these districts are 
very small. There are 2,075 elementary dis- 
tricts with fewer than 10 children; 2,084 
districts with from 10 to 20 children; and 
290 high schools with fewer than 100 pupils. 

Moreover, the New York District School 
Atlas prepared and published by the 
Regents’ Inquiry showed that most of these 
district boundaries are haphazard and gro- 
tesque. Some of their malformations result 
from natural causes; many from accident or 
from political maneuvering. Still others are 
shaped by the effort to exclude undesirable 
areas and include those bearing high assessed 
values. 

An extraordinary maze of transportation 
has been built up, so that in many counties 
almost everything but educational consid- 
erations influenced the selection of the par- 
ticular school for the particular pupil. The 
result is confusing and extravagant, and not 
in the best interests either of the children 
or of the taxpayers. 


CRITERIA 


Briefly, the Regents’ Inquiry concluded 
that the best educational policy lay in larger 
schools in larger districts—best for the chil- 
dren, the teachers, and the taxpayers. On 
the basis of many conferences throughout 
the state with school administrators, board 
members, teachers, parents, taxpayers, and 
others, the Regents’ Report recommended 
that a good school district should: 


1. Contain enough children so that a well- 
balanced elementary and high school program 
can be maintained economically; 

2. Be so planned geographically that schools 
can be conveniently located, and that transpor- 
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tation, where necessary, can be easily arranged 
without requiring long routes; 

3. Contain sufficient assessed valuation and 
taxpaying capacity to carry most of the school 
program ; 

4. Coincide as far as possible with natural 
community boundaries and with local govern- 
ment units so that co-operative 
services may be arranged — par- 
ticularly in connection with health, 
traffic control, planning, recrea- 
tion, the joint use of plant, and 
proper management of the public 
debt ; 

5. Keep the schools and the 
government of the schools close 
to the people so that the citizens 
generally, including the parents 
and taxpayers, may know what 
their schools are doing, may have 
an effective voice in the school 
program, and may participate in 
the community use of the school 
building. 


LUTHER GULICK 


How To MopDERNIZE 


In order to transform and modernize the 
state’s outmoded system of school districts, 
the Regents’ Inquiry recommends that the 
central rural school system be extended to 
the whole state (omitting, of course, the 
cities and large central districts). It is sug- 
gested, to this end, that a temporary state 
commission of five be created, together with 
eight regional school district committees— 
one in each of the non-city judicial districts 
of the state, with representatives from each 
county. Origination of the new district de- 
signs will rest with these regional commit- 
tees, with local hearings held so_ that 
individuals and communities may be heard. 
The state commission will confer with and 
assist the regional committees on desirable 
procedures and standards. The commission 
will examine the final plans to make certain 
they form a comprehensive system for the 
state as a whole and that they meet educa- 
tional and fiscal requirements. 

On the basis of revised plans the new dis- 
trict boundaries will be fixed by action of 
the commissioner of education as under the 
present law, with a final appeal, if there are 
any objections, to the Board of Regents. 
Organization of the new districts would be 
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completed through district meetings and the 
election of boards of education under exist- 
ing provisions of the central rural school act. 

In addition to redistricting, the Regents’ 
Inquiry Report makes many recommenda- 
tions for rebuilding the state education de- 
partment. These are too exten- 
sive to summarize here, but it 
is possible to touch upon those 
that affect the relations of the 
department with the local units. 
To establish a completely effec- 
tive liaison the investigators 
see the need for two important 
changes: 


1. Thé local school systems must 
be reorganized with each system 
having its own professional edu- 
cational leadership and sufficient 
internal departmentalization so 
that it can offer a good program 
of its own. This reorganization 
is to be accomplished by the home 
rule plan of modernizing the dis- 
tricts as already outlined; 

2. The basic policy of the state department 
must be changed by limiting or abandoning its 
effort to supervise teachers in subject-matter 
fields and to give detailed service (such as lend- 
ing books and lantern slides). Instead, super- 
visory efforts of the department should be de- 
voted primarily to dealing with local school lead- 
ers on broad problems of administration and re- 
search; to appraising the whole school system 
continuously, and to solving particular prob- 
lems through research and co-operative discus- 
sion. The department must, of course, continue 
its heavy burden of administration, but admin- 
istrative activities should be subordinated to 
leadership and research. 


Costs AND ECONOMIES 


After considerable detailed attention to 
the reasons for the rapid expansion of ex- 
penditures for public education, which rose 
in the state from $73,900,000 in 1917 to 
$277,900,000 in 1935, the Regents’ Report 
examines the relation between the cost and 
character of education. Major conclusion of 
the investigators is that the state should 
direct its attention less toward the price of 
education and more toward teaching, school 
leadership, programs, and organization — 
those elements which give the schools their 
quality and character. Only to the extent 
that higher cost is translated into better 
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personnel, programs, and work, does the tax- 
payer get his money’s worth in educational 
achievement. Many a school without spend- 
ing another dollar can, by devoting atten- 
tion to these factors, greatly improve the 
quality of its educational result. 

However, the report points out that in 
many instances communities in New York 
State are now spending more than can be 
justified by the educational returns from 
their schools. Summarized briefly, the fol- 
lowing general economies were found pos- 
sible in the operation and maintenance of 
New York’s school system: 


1. Large sums can be saved through the or- 
ganization of larger sized classes in New York 
schools. Classes now range from four to ten 
fewer pupils than in comparable states. Since 
the average daily attendance per teacher in 
nearly every school could be safely increased to 
25, and in many instances to 30, pupils, an an- 
nual saving of $6,500,000 to almost $25,000,000 
is possible; 

2. Co-operative and scientific purchasing of 
supplies and temporary equipment would save 
about 10 per cent of the cost of this equipment. 
In 1935 this economy would have approximated 
$1,700,000; 

3. Local school boards and executives should 
give careful study at least once a year to the 
unit costs of the various subjects, classes and 
buildings under their supervision and direction. 
Many high-cost features would be brought to 
light and corrected by such an economy review; 

4. Fire and other insurance costs should be 
reduced so they will reflect the true risks in- 
volved; 

5. Better long-time planning and more rapid 
debt reduction would materially lessen the tax- 
payers’ burden for schools. The larger school 
districts should work their way onto the pay-as- 
you-go policy and thus avoid all interest pay- 
ments. In addition, many millions could be 
saved in school construction, through research, 
study, and dissemination of information, sup- 
ported by measures designed to encourage better 
planning and greater economy; 

6. Reduction of interest rates on school bor- 
rowings would ultimately save about $8,000,000 
annually simply by using state credit instead 
of local credit for financing. The schools are, 
after all, a “state function.” One-third of their 
costs is financed directly by the state. Is there 
any reason for not building the schools with 
state credit, and requiring the localities to repay 
the state by deducting such payments from 
their share of state-aid? 

7. Better organization of school districts con- 
tains the key for many important economies. 
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Over $2,000,000 can be saved annually merely by 
increasing class sizes in the very small elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 

8. The rapid trend toward reduction of school 
enrollments in the elementary grades makes it 
possible for the school systems of the state to 
reduce elementary school costs over the next 
few years by 10 percent, or by approximately 
$16,500,000, if local school administrators com- 
mence now to make their plans. 

It is estimated that the additional ex- 
penses required by parts of the compre- 
hensive new educational program outlined 
by the Regents’ Report would add about 
$37,980,000 to the educational budget. How- 
ever, we were confident that the additional 
sum required to cover the new teachers, new 
materials, new services, and new buildings 
would be offset either in whole or in part by 
realization of recommended economies — 
under which it is estimated $40,000,000 
could be saved. 


EDUCATING CITIZENS 


Up to this point my discussion has cen- 
tered on the administrative rather than the 
social or purely educational phases of the 
Inquiry. However, any treatment of the 
subject would be inadequate which did not 
mention the pressing new demands of educa- 
tion for citizenship. We have reached an 
era in American history in which knowledge 
and skill in self-government and group liv- 
ing are of paramount importance. Education 
must accept added responsibility to meet 
this emergent situation. Present-day democ- 
racy cannot work if 80, 60, or 40 per cent of 
the voters have no better foundation for 
intelligent action than is afforded solely by 
eight years of schooling. 

Forty to 80 per cent of American youth, 
depending upon their residence, now go 
through our secondary schools. But the 
Inquiry’s intimate study of citizen training 
in New York schools shows that, with a few 
notable exceptions, education for citizenship 
is still sadly neglected. On the whole, youth 
finish high school without adequate knowl- 
edge, understanding, or interest in the un- 
derlying economic, international, and gov- 
ernmental public questions—although many 
boys and girls are fully equipped with preju- 
dices on these very problems. 
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Government has always influenced eco- 
nomic life, but today it has been pushed into 
new activities which directly involve the 
whole economic system. This new govern- 
mental era includes in its scope such things 
as direct regulation of hours, wages, and 
labor disputes; public housing; social secur- 
ity; crop control and purchases; price-fixing, 
and the vast expansion of credit to banks, 
corporations, utilities, home owners, and 
individuals. The voter thus faces a new 
responsibility in which his vote has some 
influence on the entire economic system. 
This situation is dangerous if the voter is 
illiterate in economics, incapable of apprais- 
ing demagoguery or propaganda, and unable 
to exercise economic self-control. 

In addition, the American voter has a new 
attitude on international affairs. He wants 
to have a voice in foreign policies; he wants 
international peace and the expansion of 
international trade, without “foreign entan- 
glements.” Because of the economic and 
political issues involved, this attitude, again, 
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can be dangerous if the voter is illiterate 
on international affairs; susceptible to dema- 
gogues and special interests, and insensitive 
to the needs and objectives of other nations. 

Education must assume the responsibility 
for erasing American illiteracy in economics 
and international political relations, and for 
giving each youth some understanding of his 
government, local, state, and national, as 
well as his part in that government. This 
will require the best efforts of the school 
system in the years ahead. 

We must think less of “preparing for col- 
lege,” and more of “preparing for life’”— 
a life in which self-government is so impor- 
tant a factor. By the time America’s 80 per 
cent of youth finish their formal education 
with the secondary school, they should have 
a foundation for understanding and operat- 
ing self-government, a rational method of 
approach toward the solution of public ques- 
tions, and a live faith in the ideals and 
processes of democracy. 


Hospital Care for the Needy 


Suggested relations between public authorities and hospitals with 
special reference to the use of tax funds for the care in nongovern- 
mental hospitals of patients who are public responsibilities. 


HE American Hospital Association 

| and the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation have recently adopted, by 
official action of their respective governing 
boards, an identical outline of policies con- 
cerning the use of tax funds for the care of 
the medically needy in nongovernmental 
hospitals. Provision of general hospital beds 
by local governments in the larger cities is 
generally insufficient to meet the needs for 
free or low-pay hospital care; and in the 
great majority of small cities and towns 
there are no governmental general hospitals. 


* Summarized from a report appearing in Hos- 
pitals for January, 1939, published by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. Reprints of this report 
are available upon application to the American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 


These localities depend upon voluntary and 
proprietary hospitals. 

Payment by local governments for the 
care of the needy sick in voluntary hospitals 
is already a widespread policy. Field studies 
show that the per diem method of payment 
is now frequently utilized but payment of 
a lump sum or subsidy is also found. It 
is considered a fundamental principle that 
payment should be made on the basis of 
service actually rendered and that lump sum 
payments are undesirable. The per diem 
rate should be a flat rate including all 
charges for necessary laboratory work, 
X-rays, special nursing, and other services. 
Exceptions should be made only of a very 
few unusually expensive services which occur 
infrequently. A single rate cannot be pre- 
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determined for use in all places but must be 
established individually in accordance with 
local conditions. 

Public officials should deal with the hos- 
pitals of their communities jointly through 
the organization of hospital councils within 
each community or political unit of sufficient 
size, or with a joint committee from the 
local hospitals where, because of the small- 
ness of the community or for other reasons, 
hospital councils are not practicable. Rates 
of payment can then be adjusted through 
conference. 

Public officials should recognize the in- 
creasing complexity and costliness of good 
hospital care, the importance and ultimate 
economy of a high standard of care of 
patients, and the close relations of hospital 
service to general medical practice and to 
public health. Hospitals, on their side, 
should recognize the advantages of present- 
ing a united front to the community con- 
cerning their needs, of avoiding internal 
dissension and competitive action which 
would lower standards of service, and of 
presenting their case to government officials 
without a competitive attitude and from 
the point of view of community needs. 

Voluntary hospitals must recognize the 
accepted policy that public funds should be 
expended through public authorities. They 
must expect some inspection or supervision 
of accounts, procedures for charging, and 
admission of patients, and should encourage 
uniform systems of accounting among their 
member hospitals. Agreements concerning 
policies for determining eligibility for tax- 
supported hospital care should be developed 
through local conferences between public 
officials and representatives of hospitals and 
the medical professions. The determination 
of medical need should be a medical re- 
sponsibility. The determination of eligibil- 
ity for care at public expense should be the 
responsibility of the governmental agency 
which authorizes the expenditure. Persons 
already accepted for maintenance at public 
expense should be eligible, without further 
investigation, for hospital care at public ex- 
pense. For the otherwise self-supporting, 
decision concerning financial eligibility for 
care at public expense should be reached by 


qualified persons after investigation and con- 
sideration of the following factors in each 
case: (a) pertinent state laws and _ local 
ordinances, (b) budget sufficient to provide 
a standard of living consistent with health 
and decency according to the size and com- 
position of the family; (c) family income 
and assets, liabilities and responsibilities; 
(d) probable cost of the necessary diagnosis 
and treatment, if these are to be met by the 
patient himself, based on a medical opinion 
of the nature and probable duration of the 
illness and the kind and probable amount of 
treatment required. 

Public authorities should utilize for the 
care of indigent persons at public expense 
those voluntary hospitals which conform to 
accepted standards of service such as those 
required for the approved list of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, 40 East Erie 
Street, Chicago. This organization regularly 
inspects all general hospitals of 25 beds and 
over and publishes yearly a list of those 
which are approved. Consequently, informa- 
tion as to whether or not a hospital meets 
its minimum standards is readily available. 
Nongovernmental hospitals utilized for the 
care of persons at public expense should meet 
at least these minimum standards. Addi- 
tional requirements may be made by local 
action in communities wherein the number 
of approved hospitals and beds is more than 
sufficient. 

In communities where the number of beds 
in approved hospitals is insufficient, the pub- 
lic authorities and the approved hospitals 
may agree jointly on the utilization of addi- 
tional hospitals, provided these hospitals 
agree to conform to acceptable standards of 
service and to submit to inspection. In com- 
munities where there are no hospitals on 
the approved list of the American College of 
Surgeons, public authorities should seek pro- 
fessional advice from those informed about 
hospital standards of organization and serv- 
ice, such as state or local hospital associa- 
tions, the state representative of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons or the state or 
county medical societies. In communities 


without hospitals, public authorities should 
consider the possibility of utilizing beds in 
approved hospitals in other cities and towns. 
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How to Develop a Sound Retirement System 


By ISRAEL RAFKIND* 





Research Staff Member, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada, Chicago 


“The problem of providing for the retirement of public employees .. . 
is deceptive. It has an appearance of simplicity.” (Lewis Meriam) 


HE first public employee retirement 

system in this country was set up 82 

years ago. Yet hundreds of municipal- 
ities and numerous states are just discover- 
ing that a problem which had been latent is 
awakening and requires prompt attention. 
Those who realize that a retirement system 
promotes a more economical and effective 
public service are encouraged by the in- 
creased interest in providing retirement 
benefits. But the sudden enthusiasm also has 
its drawbacks. The need for immediate 
action often has resulted in copying a plan 
which is not entirely suitable, or has resulted 
in hasty decisions the shortcomings of which 
soon become apparent. 

For years, in spite of the lessons to be 
learned from older retirement plans in 
Europe and the United States, governments 
persisted in setting up financially unsound 
plans. Fortunately this persistence weakened 
in the face of resistance by an enlightened 
minority. A vast majority of recently estab- 
lished retirement systems are actuarially 
sound and the fundamental importance of 
setting up plans on an actuarial reserve basis 
now is widely recognized. 

The present interest in providing retire- 
ment benefits can be traced directly to the 
impetus furnished by the federal old age 
insurance program. Partially because of this 
impetus, there is a noticeable tendency to 
overlook the personnel aspects—the objec- 
tives sought by a government as an employer 
—and to overstress the social objectives of 
retirement benefits. Yet an adequate retire- 


*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Rafkind, a graduate of 


the University of Wisconsin, was on staff of Pub- 
lic Administration Service for about one year, 
working on financial reorganization of Kentucky 
state government; is author of a pamphlet entitled, 
Retirement Systems for Public Employees; and 
has consulted with numerous states and cities on 
retirement problems. 
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ment plan can be developed only after con- 
sideration of the point of view of both the 
employees and of the public as an employer. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: 
first, to point out to officials, who must, set 
up a new retirement system or reorganize an 
existing plan, what steps to take in order 
to avoid the pitfalls which seldom are obvi- 
ous; second, to point out several basic 
considerations which must be understood in 
order to develop a satisfactory plan. 


DEVELOPING THE RETIREMENT PLAN 


Public officials might well heed the ex- 
ample of Justice Holmes who made it a rule 
never to quote an authority if he could get 
the facts. Too often one city copies the 
retirement plan of another without consider- 
ing whether all the provisions are suitable 
and without knowing what the cost will be. 
The extent to which employees have long 
periods of prior service credits, turnover, and 
the age distribution of employees are but 
three factors which result in different costs 
for identical plans in different cities. Fur- 
thermore, social forces are continually 
changing so that a plan which was excellent 
when set up 20 years ago may have short- 
comings today. Nor are good plans limited 
to two or three patterns. Within the basic 
pattern of an actuarially sound retirement 
system numerous variations are possible. 
Living in an era of model charters, model 
bond laws, model, tax laws, and numerous 
other models, we tend to follow the easiest 
path of copying. The truth is that no one 
retirement plan is ideal. It may be apropos 
to mention that not one public employee 
retirement system in this country contains 
all the provisions which far-thinking persons 
consider essential to promote the public 
service as a career (see discussion below on 
career service). 
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The development of a satisfactory plan 
requires careful study. The task should be 
assigned to a committee which broadly repre- 
sents the interested groups—the employees, 
the administrative officials, and the taxpay- 
ers. The committee should be provided with 
sufficient funds to hire competent technical 
assistance and to pay its incidental expenses. 
A few hundreds or even thousands of dollars 
spent at this time may mean substantial sav- 
ings later. Committee members should im- 
mediately familiarize themselves with avail- 
able literature on retirement systems. Re- 
ports of survey commissions in other 
municipalities and states will be most help- 
ful. The committee should be certain that 
it will have adequate advice concerning the 
numerous legal questions involved in plan- 
ning and drafting retirement legislation. The 
legal adviser, who may very well be the 
municipal attorney, should ascertain what 
steps are necessary under existing legislation 
or what specific legislation is required. Court 
decisions relevant to retirement provisions 
should be digested and studied.! 

The committee must have the assistance 
of an experienced actuary. No one else is 
generally capable of advising on the tech- 
nical phases of a retirement plan. The 
actuary will inform the committee as to the 
basic data which must be collected in order 
to compute the probable costs of providing 
various benefits. He will then tabulate the 
data and prepare service, mortality, and sal- 
ary tables on the basis of which all cost 
tables will be prepared. The actuary also 
will be able to point out contemplated pro- 
visions which are actuarially indeterminate 
and therefore unsound. The primary func- 
tion of the actuary has to do with the finan- 
cial aspects of retirement plans. The social 
and personnel aspects are related to the 
objectives of the plan and should be under- 
stood by the committee in order to decide 
upon the desirability of various provisions. 
Advising upon the details which should be 
adopted is not a necessary function of the 


1See Rowland A. Egger, The Retirement of 
Public Employees In Virginia, D. Appleton- 
Century, New York, 1934, pp. 3-56, for a thor- 
ough discussion of the legal aspects of retirement. 
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actuary except incidentally in so far as the 
actuary has had extensive retirement experi- 
ence and is familiar with the social and per- 
sonnel aspects. 

The various aspects of a retirement plan 
are neither obvious nor simple. The com- 
mittee should not attempt to decide upon the 
entire plan in one day or even one week. 
Periodic meetings should be held at which 
each phase (such as membership, require- 
ments for benefits, amount of benefits, con- 
tributions, etc.) is thoroughly discussed and 
all its implications made clear. Before final 
decisions are made the actuary should com- 
pute probable costs under various alterna- 
tives. No provision should be adopted before 
its cost is known. 

A plan for future employees should be the 
first consideration. Then the committee 
should consider what provisions to make for 
present employees, some of whom have al- 
ready reached the retirement age. Since no 
contributions were made in the past, the 
system starts with a deficit if employees are 
given credit for prior service. This liability 
for prior service usually is paid entirely by 
the employer. Again, the cost should be 
computed by an actuary before the exact 
prior service credits are decided upon. 

After the details of the plan are set, the 
committee should submit a complete report 
of its recommendations and probable costs. 
The report should discuss reasons for the 
membership, benefit, contribution, adniinis- 
trative, and other provisions of the plan, 
and should also include a draft of necessary 
legislation. The committee must not be ex- 
pected to present a final plan within a short 
time. The development of a satisfactory 
retirement system takes months to complete. 

The procedure for studying an existing 
plan varies somewhat from the procedure 
described above. First, the actuary should 
make a financial analysis of the existing 
plan. This analysis will show what the 
employees may expect to receive in benefits 
if no changes are made. If the plan is un- 
sound, the actuary will compute the contri- 
butions required from the employees or the 
government or both, in order to provide the 
funds needed to pay promised benefits. Then 
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the committee can decide whether to con- 
tinue the existing plan, whether to change 
some of the provisions, or whether the plan 
should be completely reorganized. The pro- 
cedure for reorganization would be the same 
as is suggested in formulating a new plan. 


THE SMALL City PROBLEM 


Small cities face the most dif- 
ficult retirement problem. Ac- 
tuarial calculations depend for 
their accuracy upon the opera- 
tion of the law of averages, and 
the law of averages cannot be 
depended upon with a small 
number of participants. Other 
disadvantages of a small retire- 
ment system are the difficulty in 
obtaining satisfactory invest- 
ments and an uneconomical ad- 
ministrative overhead unless it 
is spread over a larger number 
of persons. Most actuaries be- 
lieve that not less than 100 members are es- 
sential to make the plan reliable, and many 
actuaries prefer at least 300 participants if 
disability benefits are included. Yet a recent 
survey by the International City Managers’ 
Association? revealed that of 545 retirement 
systems in 819 cities over 10,000 population, 
one-third have less than 50 participants, one- 
half have less than 100, and only 11 per cent 
have more than 500 members. 

An answer to the small city problem is 
furnished by New York where municipalities 
may participate in the state employees’ re- 
tirement fund. Over 300 municipalities now 
participate in the one system. The same 
practice is permitted in New Jersey and is 
compulsory in Ohio for all county, munici- 
pal, conservancy district, health district, and 
public library employees who were not cov- 
ered by an individual retirement system ex- 
isting prior to July 1, 1938. Ohio is the first 
example of mandatory coverage on a state- 
wide basis for all permanent and full-time 
public employees. Municipal public utility 
employees in Illinois participate on an op- 
tional basis in a state-wide fund for utility 


* See 


The Municipal 
310-38. 


Year Book, 1938, pp. 
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employees. State-wide systems for all 
municipal employees, to be administered by 
a joint board representative of participating 
municipalities and employees, will be pro- 
posed this year in Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Other state-wide plans are contemplated in 
California, Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina, Michigan, Virginia, 
and Iowa. 

Numerous variations in state- 
wide plans are possible. Partici- 
pation in New York need be ap- 
proved only by the local govern- 
ing body. In New Jersey par- 
ticipation must be approved by 
the local electorate, and the 
Ohio plan is mandatory. Cali- 
fornia contemplates an optional 
plan to be administered by the 
experienced agency which oper- 
ates the state employees’ system, 
but the plan for municipalities 
will vary in some respects from 
the plan for state employees. Wisconsin is 
planning an optional system to be adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees, except that in- 
vestments will be handled by the State An- 
nuity and Investment Board. Illinois, on the 
other hand, may propose a board of trustees 
which will be responsible for all administra- 
tive details, including the purchase and sale 
of investments. Municipalities which are con- 
sidering a state-wide plan should survey all 
possibilities, with particular attention to ex- 
isting state agencies which may be able to 
handle all or part of the plan’s administra- 
tion. 


PERSONNEL AND Po.icy ASPECTS 


The insolvent condition of so many retire- 
ment funds has put new emphasis upon 
financial soundness. The importance of the 
financial aspect must not be minimized. But 
it also should be understood that a plan 
may be financially sound, yet unsound be- 
cause its provisions will not accomplish the 
objectives sought by both employers and 
employees. An example is an actuarially 
sound system which does not incorporate a 
compulsory retirement age. Experience has 
shown that few persons want to retire at a 
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reduced income as long as they are reason- 
ably able to work. As a result, aged em- 
ployees remain in the service and the 
municipality does not gain the greatest bene- 
fit from the retirement plan. For the same 
reason, membership should be compulsory 
for all regular and full-time employees. The 
implications of several other provisions are 
discussed below. 

An accepted principle is that the retire- 
ment allowance be directly related to earn- 
ings. Assume a contribution rate which will 
be sufficient to provide a retirement allow- 
ance equal to 50 per cent of earnings. Un- 
less earnings upon which contributions will 
be made clearly are defined to include the 
value of board, lodging, fuel, laundry and 
other allowances provided in lieu of money, 
institutional and other employees who re- 
ceive maintenance will be forced to retire 
on an annuity which is a lesser percentage 
of their actual earnings than the annuity 
received by other employees. For example, 
an employee whose salary is $150 per month, 
plus maintenance valued at $50, actually 
earns $200. If contributions on his behalf 
are based on $150 and he receives $75 as a 
retirement annuity, he will have to live on 
37% per cent of his actual earnings com- 
pared to the employee whose entire earnings 
are in cash so that his retirement annuity is 
equal to 50 per cent. 

The most vexing problems concern the 
conditions for retirement. A common pro- 
vision in older plans makes retirement de- 
pendent upon the completion of a certain 
period of service, regardless of age. The 
significance of such a provision is best shown 
by example. Assume that an employee re- 
ceives half of his salary after completing 25 
years of service. One who begins his em- 
ployment at age 25 will be eligible for retire- 
ment at age 50, and the employee who 
begins at age 35 may retire at age 60. The 
employee aged 50 has a life expectancy of 
21.1 whereas the person aged 60 has a life 
expectancy of 14.65. Thus it costs one and 
one-half times as much to provide an equal 
annuity for the younger employee as for the 
older one. From the employer’s point of view 
such a provision has another disadvantage. 
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At age 50 both employees may be assumed 
to be equally “tired out.” Yet the more 
experienced person, whose value to the serv- 
ice is greater, is retired. 

If the system requires a minimum age for 
retirement as well as a specified period of 
service, the plan is an improvement over the 
situation just cited. The difference in cost 
is minimized. On the other hand, the em- 
ployee who enters at an earlier age and 
works longer receives no extra credit. This 
can be solved by making the retirement 
annuity related to years of service in one of 
two ways. One is to provide a fixed per- 
centage or amount for each year of service; 
for example, 1/70 of salary, so that an 
employee with 25 years’ service receives 
25/70 of salary as a retirement annuity, and 
an employee with 35 years’ service receives 
35/70. Another way to accomplish the same 
result is to make the retirement annuity 
equal to the actuarial equivalent of an em- 
ployee’s accumulated credits. To illustrate 
the effect under the latter provision, assume 
that two employees each earn $2,000 per 
year. Assume also that each employee con- 
tributes 5 per cent of his salary and is 
credited with an equal contribution by the 
employing municipality. After 30 years’ 
service, one employee will have accumulated 
credits at 3 per cent compound interest equal 
to $9,515.08. At age 65 this employee will 
receive a monthly annuity of $88.49. After 
35 years’ service, the other employee will 
have credits of $12,092.42 which will entitle 
him to a monthly annuity at age 65 of 
$112.38. Under either of the above methods, 
the service requirements for retirement can 
be eliminated entirely. 

A minimum retirement age offers prob- 
lems in itself. One age will not meet all 
situations. Certainly policemen and firemen, 
as a group, pass the stage of reasonable 
efficiency on their jobs at an earlier age 
than clerical employees. Some plans, there- 
fore, vary the retirement age with the class 
of employee. Nor is one age satisfactory for 
all employees in a given group. Thus it is 
becoming common to provide a minimum age 
at which employees may voluntarily retire 
or be retired by the employing municipality, 
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and a maximum compulsory age which gen- 
erally is five or ten years above the minimum 
age. To allow for employees who cannot 
readily be displaced or who have unusual 
ability, some plans permit extensions be- 
yond the compulsory retirement age upon 
recommendation of the employee’s depart- 
ment head and upon approval of the per- 
sonnel office. From the managerial view- 
point, such flexibility in retirement ages is 
highly desirable. 

These are but a few of the problems that 
must be faced in formulating a plan which 
will accomplish its objectives. Several other 
questions which vitally affect the plan can 
be cited. Should membership be compulsory 
for present as well as future employees? 
How shall the cost be apportioned between 
employees and the government? Shall all 
employees in the same class contribute at a 
uniform rate or should the contribution rates 
vary with entrance age, sex, or other factors? 
What standard of benefits should be set? 
Is the same standard of benefits suitable for 
all employees? Should the plan have a 
minimum retirement allowance to provide an 
adequate standard for low income persons? 
Should all employees, including those whose 
work is seasonal, be covered by the plan? 
How can disability benefits be related to work- 
men’s compensation? What, if any, should be 
the service requirement for disability benefits? 
How shall the retirement board or board of 
trustees be selected? Each of these ques- 
tions must be decided from the point of view 
of both employees and the employing gov- 
ernment. 


PROMOTING A CAREER SERVICE 


The increasing complexity of govern- 
mental affairs requires the highest type of 
personnel. To encourage persons of char- 
acter and ability to seek the public service 
as a career, public employment must be 
made more attractive. Private employees 
are covered by the federal old-age insurance 
program, and many business concerns are 
supplementing federal benefits through in- 
dependent retirement plans. Thus retire- 
ment benefits for public employees are essen- 
tial to prevent the public service from 
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becoming a “catch-all” for those whom 
industry does not want. Employees in pri- 
vate industry can transfer from one business 
to another without loss of federal benefits. 
But most public employees lose their accrued 
retirement benefits when they transfer to 
another government or to private employ- 
ment. To promote the public service as a 
career, public employees must be able to 
transfer between units of government with- 
out loss of retirement benefits. 

Another essential for promoting a career 
service is to make retirement dependent upon 
age regardless of years of service. With a 
25-year service requirement, for example, a 
person who is employed 20 years in one place 
and 20 in another will be unable to retire. 
To keep costs within reason, retirement 
plans which incorporate this essential should 
provide retirement pay which is determined 
by actual earnings and years of service, and 
is not a fixed amount such as 50 per cent 
of salary. Otherwise an employee who en- 
ters at a late age will receive far greater 
corresponding benefits than the person who 
enters the service at an early age. 

Complete vestment in employees of con- 
tributions by the government is essential. 
When a person separates from the service, 
his accumulated credits should be retained in 
the form of a deferred annuity to begin at 
some minimum retirement age. A retirement 
system may be viewed as a method to com- 
pel persons to provide for their old age. 
Thus it is undesirable to make large cash 
refunds which might be dissipated or to 
pay benefits, except in case of disability, 
at an early age. Even if public employees 
should later be included in the federal old- 
age insurance program, which is after all a 
subsistence program aimed at the low income 
group, it will be necessary to provide sup- 
plemental benefits whose provisions em- 
phasize personnel rather than social aspects. 
Transfer of benefits through vestment will 
still be of primary importance. 

State-wide retirement systems, such as the 
one in New York, have made a start in the 
right direction by providing for transfer of 
accrued benefits in case an employee trans- 
fers to the service of another government 
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which participates in the system. But a 
real career service must ignore state lines. 
With old age benefits taking on increased 
social significance, and with employer con- 
tributions under the federal program vested 
in the employees, the position of govern- 
ments which refuse to vest their contribu- 
tions in their employees can hardly be 
defended. Many years ago retirement bene- 
fits were viewed as a reward for faithful 
service. Today they are considered a social 


| February 


necessity and desirable to round out person- 
nel policy. Employees are beginning to take 
them for granted. The wise employer is 
taking the initiative in providing an ade- 
quate retirement system because he realizes 
that he benefits himself as well as his 
employees. The public as an employer can- 
not afford to wait for employee pressure. 
Too often such pressure has resulted in 
retirement plans which largely ignore the 
interests of the public. 

















Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 














Who Should Pay for Police Uniforms 
and Equipment? 
Should policemen be required to furnish 
their own uniforms and equipment? 


POLICEMEN generally are required to 

furnish, at their own expense, the uni- 
form (consisting of cap, blouse, and trousers) , 
overcoat, raincape, shoes, and rainproof cap 
cover. Almost as commonly must they fur- 
nish their own service revolvers and holsters 
and in many cities handcuffs as well. These 
items make up the complete uniform which 
every man of police rank is expected to pos- 
sess and always have available for use, 
regardless of his duty assignment. Even 
officers on plain-clothes duty must be avail- 
able for emergency service in uniform in 
case of mob violence, parades, and other 
instances where the uniform serves for the 
purpose of instant identification and, hence, 
may exert a control or repressive influence. 

Where police officers are required to buy 
their uniforms and other equipment, the 
uniforms, especially those of men assigned 
to detective duty, often get into an unpre- 
sentable state of disrepair. Some officers 


sell their uniforms to recruits or to other 
members of the force and as a result some 
men will appear in as ill-fitting, dirty, faded, 
and slovenly dress as the level of supervision 





will permit. Uniforms at such times cease 
to be uniform. A black tie gives no trouble 
but a white shirt is a source of difficulty; a 
blue or brown shirt is much less likely to show 
the need of laundering. Finally, the finan- 
cially embarrassed recruit who must buy his 
outfit may seek or accept a loan from a 
politician to meet this first considerable 
expense item and therefore be subject to 
outside influence. Thus the municipality 
that requires its policemen to furnish their 
own uniforms, revolvers, and other equip- 
ment, puts a strain on supervision and may 
contribute to a lowered morale and loss of 
police prestige. 

A city can exercise more effective control 
over police officers and their appearance if 
all of the initial equipment except under- 
wear is supplied at public expense. Officers 
may then be required to make a presentable 
appearance at all times. How much equip- 
ment should be furnished police officers at 
public expense depends on such factors as 
the annual salary scale as compared with 
that of the police service in other cities, the 
salary in relation to similar services (such 
as private police) in the same city, the 
presence or absence of barrack or housing 
accommodations, and duty conditions or the 
type of assignment and its hazards. The 
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replacement of uniforms and other items of 
clothing may be considered the responsibility 
of the policeman, since they are his “work- 
ing clothes.” To secure a lower price and 
control the quality of material the city 
should procure and issue replacements and 
collect from the officers. Uniforms that are 
damaged beyond repair in performance of 
duty should be replaced at city expense. 

Men assigned to traffic duty on foot or 
motorcycle or any duty which requires a 
special uniform, in whole or part, should not 
be expected to undergo this additional ex- 
pense. If the assignment is to be permanent 
and the special uniform is not suitable for 
emergency police duty on parade or sup- 
pression of mass disturbances the depart- 
ment should furnish the uniform or make an 
adjustment with the officer to offset this 
added and unusual expense. 

Except in most unusual circumstances the 
police should not be required to furnish 
their own motorcycles, automobiles, rifles, 
shotguns, radio equipment, or any of the 
items not properly included in the list of 
customary personal articles. Any large police 
department will do well to provide all police 
equipment and, in so doing, set up the con- 
trol measures which will insure a presentable 
personnel, higher morale, and budget econ- 
omies. The replacement of such equipment 
should be a departmental expense. 

When the city furnishes uniforms and 
other equipment certain controls should be 
set up. An average life of the various articles 
of clothing can be ascertained for ordinary 
police duty and a definite time period estab- 
lished for each clothing item. For unusual 
types of duty the necessary issue of clothing 
should be by requisition approved by a high 
administrative officer. Certain miscellane- 
ous items of clothing and equipment may be 
issued on requisition approved by an appro- 
priate supervisory officer of high rank. Pro- 
vision should be made for certain articles 
to be withdrawn from and returned to a 
storeroom, according to need. This will per- 
mit the exercise of responsible custodian- 
ship, including the cleaning and repair of 
appropriate property. All articles of issue 
of course remain the property of the mu- 





INQUIRIES ON ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 



















nicipality. Damaged or returned clothing 
or other articles of issue often may be 
repaired and restored for re-issue and service 
use, with resultant economies. Misfits can 
be avoided, with consequent improvement in 
the appearance of the force. For ranks above 
that of sergeant a money allowance may be 
made in lieu of the clothing issue. 


Municipal Sales of Electrical 
Equipment 


To what extent do municipalities sell elec- 
trical appliances? 


wa cities which own and operate 

electric power plants also conduct 
showrooms of various electrical equipment, 
but in general the sales are made by local 
merchants rather than by the municipalities. 
There are exceptions, of course, and one of 
the most outstanding is the Seattle munici- 
pal light and power plant, which since 1912 
has been selling electrical appliances. 
Largely as a result of this sort of service, 
Seattle now leads all cities in the United 
States, regardless of size, in the number of 
electric ranges in use. The municipal light 
plant maintains a modern showroom and 
five branches located in different parts of the 
city; 15 salesmen are employed on a straight 
commission basis to solicit business. Elec- 
tric ranges, for example, are sold on a non- 
profit basis on a liberal credit system to 
meet individual requirements, with the bill- 
ing spread over a period of months. 

Among other cities which sell electrical 
equipment are Alameda, California, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, and Lansing, Michigan. 
Two Rivers has been selling electric ranges 
and water heaters for about 14 years, having 
sold and installed 920 ranges. Until August, 
1938, this city employed a salesman at $100 
a month, plus a commission of $8 a stove. 
Since August, however, the city has not been 
trying to sell so many stoves because they 
bring up the peak load. The city buys power 
from a private company and distributes the 
current and the rate for this power is so de- 
vised that the city must pay more on ac- 
count of the peak load which is pushed up 
at 5:30 p. Mm. because of the combined light- 
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ing and cooking load. The city manager has 
been authorized to purchase electric ranges, 
which are then sold at the regular retail price 
plus $12 for wiring. If the account is carried 
for a three-year period, $20 is added to the 
retail price. Old stoves are accepted for 
trade-ins, and the city services the stove 
free for one year, after which period a 
charge is made for the service. Approved 
ranges and water heaters also are sold by 
private dealers and the city carries the 
account at a charge of $20 per unit. 

In the territory of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority where 88 cities and co-operatives 
have availed themselves of the low rates of 
TVA power, the Electric Farm Home Cor- 
poration has been encouraging the use of 
appliances to stimulate the consumption of 
electricity. This federal corporation sells 
equipment on time to the users and arranges 
to have the municipalities do the collecting. 
Bills for equipment and appliances are at- 
tached to the monthly bills for electricity. 


Secrecy of Police Radio Messages 


How can a city protect itself against per- 
sons who receive police radio broadcasts 
using the information to their personal 
advantage? 


GECRECY has proved somewhat of a 

problem in radio transmission. Burglars 
have been known to tune in the police on 
house radios in order to have advance notice 
of police alarms. Garage and ambulance 
owners have used the radio in order to 


solicit business at the scene of accidents. 
But administrative measures can be taken 
which will minimize the undesirable conse- 
quences of broadcasting police messages. 

A simple code will allow many of the 
more common police messages to be trans- 
mitted without revealing their contents to 
the public. Coding has the additional ad- 
vantage of abreviating police messages so 
that less time is required for their broadcast. 
There are also so-called “scrambling” de- 
vices which can be attached to the trans- 
mitter and “unscrambling” devices to the 
receivers which make it impossible for a 
person with a standard receiver to intercept 
the messages. 

Discretion should be exercised in putting 
messages on the air. In case of an announce- 
ment of a highly confidential nature, the 
police car can be instructed to call head- 
quarters by telephone in order to receive 
the announcement. The federal regulations 
governing radio provide a basis for regulat- 
ing garage and ambulance owners and per- 
sons who might have similar motives in 
receiving police messages. Section 605 of 
the Communications Act provides that it 
shall be unlawful for any person not entitled 
to receive information by radio to use it 
for his own benefit or to publish it or in any 
other way to divulge such information. The 
police department should distribute this reg- 
ulation to possible offenders and point out 
that any infractions will be prosecuted. By 
this simple step the problem has been quite 
satisfactorily solved in municipalities where 
it has been tried. 





DUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY. If we really believe in the democratic 

way we face the problem not only of achieving it but of maintaining it. It 
may be that before long this will be peculiarly an American obligation. It is not 
necessary to be an alarmist to make such a suggestion. It just seems good sense 
to examine ourselves a little when we live in a world in which democracies are 
crashing to their doom on every hand. Perhaps one of these days we shall have to 
decide that even here in the United States all of our educational facilities—schools, 
the press, the radio, and the screen—will have to be marshalled together in an 
effort to give the American people an understanding of the problems facing our 
civilization and our democracy.—C. A. DyxstRA, in his presidential address at the 


annual conference of the National Municipal League, Baltimore, December 1, 1938. 
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cipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 
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FINANCE 


Fire Insurance Rates Reduced 


25 per cent reduction in fire insurance 

rates on public buildings has been an- 
nounced by the North Carolina Inspection 
and Rating Bureau, after a study conducted 
by the North Carolina League of Municipal- 
ities and the American Municipal Associa- 
tion had revealed that current fire insurance 
rates on municipal properties were not jus- 
tified by the loss record. 

The contention that fire insurance rates 
on public buildings are generally too high 
is substantiated by the results of spot 
surveys in representative cities in seven other 
states. These surveys, conducted jointly by 
the state municipal leagues and the AMA, 
cover practices and costs of insurance for fire 
and other property damage on city buildings, 
liability and theft on municipal motor equip- 
ment, robbery and burglary on money and 
securities, and surety bonds on municipal 
officials. Casualty insurance, contractors’ 
bonds, and officers’ bonds have been shown 
to be even more lucrative to the insurance 
companies than fire insurance. 

A cumulative general report with pro- 
posals for improved insurance policies is in 
preparation and will be published by the 
American Municipal Association within the 
next few months. 


Procedure for Outside Audits 


UNICIPALITIES can secure proper 

audits only by reaching a clear under- 
standing with the auditing agency on the 
scope and type of account examination, ac- 
cording to a recent study issued by the Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Accounting. 
The study, which includes recommendations 
for municipal audit procedure, points out that 
unless a municipality indicates whether the 
audit is to be “general”—inclusive of all 
financial transactions—or “special’’—limited 
to some particular phase of activity such 


as pension or sinking funds—the audit will 
not provide a satisfactory check of financial 
business. Nor will the audit be considered 
satisfactory to the public if the independent 
auditor is too limited in the scope of his 
work or if his report is “smothered” as soon 
as it is filed. 

Municipal finances today undergo audits 
by three kinds of agencies. Several states 
require audits by a state agency. In other 
cases independent private accountants or 
independent municipal auditors are the ex- 
aminers. If an independent private auditor 
is hired, first consideration should be given 
to the qualifications of the auditor, with 
preference for certified public accountants. 
Disapproval was expressed of the practice of 
awarding contracts for audits on a competi- 
tive bid basis. 

Whatever auditing agency is used, the 
auditor should be responsible for making 
specific comments and recommendations on 
any non-conformity of the municipality’s 
accounting practice with procedure pre- 
scribed by local statute or charter. The 
independent auditor “should also report any 
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failure of the accounting department to 
make financial reports required or needed 
for administrative purposes.” 


PERSONNEL 


Police Find Public Service Careers 


ITHIN the past three years 12 officers 

of the Wichita, Kansas, police depart- 
ment have received promotions through 
appointment to other law enforcement 
agencies. Two received appointments as 
chiefs of police in mid-western cities of more 
than 100,000 population. Five have joined 
the United States Border Patrol as immigra- 
tion inspectors, and one the United States 
Secret Service. A captain left to become 
associate director of the Traffic Safety 
Division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, and a polygraph operator 
joined the staff of the crime detection lab- 
oratory of the Chicago police department. 
Two officers have gone into police training 
work, one in the state of Wisconsin, the 
other in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

The average age of these 12 officers at the 
time of appointment to the Wichita force 
was 24.5 years, and at the time of leaving 
the average age was 30 years, indicating an 
average period of service of five and one-half 
years. When they left Wichita, three of the 
officers had attained the rank of personnel 
director, two of captain, two lieutenant, one 
polygraph operator, one accident investi- 
gator, one desk sergeant, one turnkey, and 
one fingerprint clerk. 


Training Letter Writers 


Ray eus of more than 25 per cent in 
letter-writing costs are counted among 
the benefits of a program of training in 
letter writing developed and _ followed 
through by the Farm Credit Administration 
in its Washington and seven district offices. 
More important than money savings, how- 
ever, have been the increase in effectiveness 
of letters and the improvement in public 
relations resulting from the program. 

The program consists of five steps: (1) a 
survey of correspondence to find out what 
the major weaknesses are; (2) a series of 
meetings with officials and supervisors to 
help them train their subordinates as well as 
improve the quality of their own letters; 
(3) a series of meetings with the employees 


in each division; (4) a period during which 
supervisors make special efforts to train their 
men on the job during the regular course of 
business; and (5) a followup survey and 
report of progress. This work is conducted 
by a correspondence counselor who is on the 
staff of the Washington office and who works 
in co-operation with operating officials and 
the personnel office. 

The program has proved to be more than 
mere training in letter writing. During the 
discussion of letter problems it was often 
apparent that the members of the group were 
not all agreed as to what was the correct 
policy which should have guided the writer. 
Such discussions frequently resulted in clar- 
ification of policies and procedures. 


City In-Service Training School 


ECOGNIZING the necessity of provid- 
ing young people aspiring to the public 
service with greater technical knowledge, 
broader cultural background, and an insight 
into modern social problems, the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New York 
recently adopted a resolution approving the 
establishment in 1939 of a course for candi- 
dates for public service training. In devel- 
oping this school, it is not the aim of the 
Board to establish a series of ‘““cram’’ courses 
designed to prepare candidates to pass civil 
service examinations in the shortest possible 
time. Its purpose is rather to combine sig- 
nificant educational and cultural training 
with prevocational work so as to prepare its 
students not only to work efficiently but to 
live creatively in a large modern city. 
Detailed plans as to the nature of the 
school, requirements for admission, location, 
budget, etc., are now being carefully studied. 
Professor Robert Jahrling of the City Col- 
lege has been authorized to take charge of 
the planning arrangements, and consulta- 
tions are being held with the civil service 
commission, educators, city officials, and 
others to assure a course that will meet the 
needs of the city. It is probable that two 
general types of courses will be offered—one 
for high school graduates who desire to enter 
the city service, and one for employees 
already in the city service who want to learn 
more about their jobs or prepare for promo- 
tions to more responsible positions —PEARL 
BERNSTEIN, administrator, Board of Higher 
Education, City of New York. 
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National Survey of Public Library 
Costs Begun 


A SURVEY of public library costs, planned 

as national in scope, and undertaken 
with the aid of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, will be conducted by the 
Montclair, New Jersey, Free Public Library. 
The aim of the survey, which is planned to 
include 50 public library systems as partici- 
pants, is to develop a satisfactory system of 
cost accounting for public libraries, and to 
provide libraries with the means of planning 
budgets more intelligently, effecting econ- 
omies, and determining more accurately the 
returns from expenditures. 


Increased Administrative Outlay Cuts 
Total Relief Costs 


OWER relief costs result in the long 
run when more money is spent for 
administration, according to results of a 
demonstration project of the Chicago Relief 
Administration. As concluded by the report 
on the demonstration, the experiment proved 
“that administrative expenditures should be 
based on the amount which will provide effi- 
cient administration of relief rather than on 
any arbitrary legal limitation,” as set in 
some states. 

The Chicago relief demonstration unit 
was operated as one of the city’s 19 public 
relief stations for three months in 1938. Its 
purpose was to discover how a larger staff 
and better office procedures would affect 
relief costs and services. Results were com- 
pared with a “control group” representing 
typical case-load content of other district 
offices of the city. While the enlarged case 
work and supervisory staffs and the im- 
proved office procedures practically doubled 
the outlay for administration, these addi- 
tional expenses were absorbed and a net 
saving of $34,511 chalked up for the demon- 
stration. An upward trend in savings from 
month to month indicated that the demon- 
stration had cumulative effects which might 
have resulted in greater eventual savings had 
the experiment continued. 

Savings came about through a reduction 
in the number of cases opened, an increase in 
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the number of cases closed, and a decrease 
in the average amount of relief given per 
case. These steps were achieved through 
intensive examination of individual cases 
made possible when case workers’ loads were 
halved and supervisors’ loads cut by two- 
thirds. The entire case load at the demon- 
stration office decreased from 3,729 to 3,373, 
while the case load of the control group 
went up from 3,686 to 4,103. Almost twice 
as many cases were opened in the control 
group during the period as were closed, while 
cases opened in the demonstration unit 
totaled 762 and cases closed, 854. 
Significant progress toward permanent 
rehabilitation of those on relief was made by 
the demonstration project. For example, 
twice as many clients of the demonstration 
unit found private employment as did clients 
of the other relief stations in the control 
group. Relief applicants at the demonstra- 
tion unit were referred in many more cases | 
to medical service and other agencies render- 
ing specialized types of public assistance. 


Factory Built With City Funds and 
Leased to Private Concern 


"THE city of Natchez, Mississippi, with a 
population of about 14,000, recently 
completed building the largest factory in the 
state, and one of the few fire resisting fac- 
tories in the South, equipped with a modern 
heating, lighting, and air circulating system. 
This plant, constructed with the proceeds of 
a $300,000 municipal bond issue, is owned 
by the city but leased to the Armstrong Tire 
and Rubber Company, and manufacturing 
operations will begin about March 1. This 
is the second plant built in Natchez under 
the B.A.W.I. (Balancing Agriculture With 
Industry) program. The first was a garment 
plant built with funds raised by popular 
subscription, which has been in operation 
one and one-half years and now employs 300 
workers, the monthly payroll for the first 
year of operation averaging $5,400 per 
month. 
This new plant for the construction of 
automobile tires is the largest B.A.W.I. 
undertaking in the state. This development 
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started in the summer of 1937 with the 
filing of a petition requesting the mayor and 
aldermen to avail the municipality and its 
citizens of “the opportunities afforded under 
Chapter 1 of the Laws of Mississippi,” (1st 
extraordinary session of the 1936 Legisla- 
ture). The petition was submitted to the 
State Industrial Commission which, after 
investigation, issued on October 18, 1937, a 
“certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity,’ authorizing submission of a bond issue 
of not over $300,000 to the electorate. The 
election resulted in a vote of 1,345 for, and 
56 votes against the bond issue—well in 
excess of the two-thirds majority required. 
Following the state supreme court’s approval 
of the act in the case of Albritton vs. Winona 
(PuBLic MANAGEMENT, April, 1938) and 
the refusal of the United States Supreme 
Court to review the state act, construction 
was begun. 

The industry interested in this location 
was the Armstrong Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, capital stock $250,000 and bonds 
$850,000, a New Jersey corporation. This 
concern is a manufacturer of automobile 
and truck tires. Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany holds a sizable interest in the concern 
(stock as well as bond holdings) and is 
under contract to purchase tires and tubes 
in quantity during an eleven-year period. 
The municipality decided that leasing of the 
plant held advantages over municipal opera- 
tion. The original term of the lease is five 
years at a rental of $50 per month with 
purchase agreement at the end of that time. 

The city constructed the factory, ware- 
house, and provided office space, sewerage, 
water, and road facilities. The corporation 
agrees to install at least $500,000 of equip- 
ment and to use the site for carrying out its 
contract with Sears Roebuck and Company. 
Exclusive of salaries to officials, the payroll 
is fixed at $2,500,000 for the five-year lease 
term with a proviso for a 10 per cent pay- 
ment to the city on any deficiencies in the 
payroll. The corporation further agrees to 
supply the municipality with tires for auto- 
mobiles and trucks used by the hospital, 
street, fire, and police departments without 
charge. The corporation also agrees to keep 
the factory in good repair, and to insure 
against loss. Provisions are made for unfore- 
seen contingencies and hazards, and tax ex- 
emption for a period of five years is granted 
under an earlier state law. 
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It is indicated from a reliable source that 
400 to 600 men will be employed and that 
the lowest wage will be $25 per week. The 
working force will be secured locally. With 
an initial schedule of 2,500 tires per day, the 
management plans three eight-hour shifts 
per day with a maximum of 44 hours per 
week. 

The opening of the enterprise is awaited 
with interest, and, although no forecast of 
results can be undertaken, the ready mar- 
ket for the bond issue indicates an estimate 
of the sound prospects of the venture. This 
may be a proving ground that the “nation’s 
number one economic problem” may be, as 
Fortune put it, “the nation’s number one 
economic opportunity” as an agrarian region 
faces the real problem of meeting a curtailed 
market with diversified opportunities for 
earning a living—D. W. KNEpPER, head of 
department of social studies, Mississippi 
State College for Women. 


Weekly Radio Broadcasts Inform 
Citizens of Municipal Activities 


"THE city of Rochester, New York, is 

conducting a weekly radio feature on 
municipal government, “A Day at City Hall,” 
to give the citizen a glimpse of the ma- 
chinery of municipal government by explain- 
ing the duties of various divisions and de- 
scribing their methods. 

The program is conducted by the division 
of public relations of the city’s recently es- 
tablished Department of Commerce. Station 
WHEC has installed a line to the city hall 
and all broadcasts originate from the office 
under discussion. The program is carried 
without expense to the city, the program be- 
ing scheduled each Wednesday afternoon 
from 3:30 to 3:45. 

Conducted along informal lines, a city of- 
ficial answers questions which citizens fre- 
quently ask. These questions cover the du- 
ties of a municipal officer, complaints he re- 
ceives, and other matters. City Manager 
Harold W. Baker appeared on the first pro- 
gram on last November 9 speaking from his 
office and answering questions about his 
duties. Since that time the heads of all ma- 
jor departments have been visited. At the 
end of the year the city manager delivered 
a brief review of the activities of 1938. Dur- 
ing a recent blizzard in Rochester, the super- 
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visor of maintenance answered questions on 
the activities of the city maintenance gangs 
in clearing the streets of snow. Thus far pro- 
grams have been designed largely to demon- 
strate the scope of the city government and 
the variety of tasks it carries on. Generally 
only one officiat has appeared on each pro- 
gram with the announcer. 

Questions are prepared so that the discus- 
sion will be simple, clear, and orderly. In 
some cases the replies have been extempo- 
raneous, in others they are made from notes, 
and in some cases complete manuscripts have 
been prepared. 

Listener response to the broadcast has 


been mainly in the form of telephone calls. — 


The broadcast has been used to advertise as 
widely as possible the bureau of information 
which was recently organized in the division 
of public relations. Directories of the city 
government have been prepared to be given 
away and these also have been advertised. 
As a result numerous telephone calls seeking 
information have been received by the bu- 
reau. The board of education has requested 
that the programs be recorded for use in the 
social science classes of the public schools.— 
Jack Burcan, public relations director, 
Rochester, New York. 


County Functions Centralized Under 
Executive in Westchester County 


NEW charter, placing departments un- 
der an executive head and abolishing 
many governmental practices in use since 
1703, was put into operation on January 1 
in Westchester County, New York. A 
county executive, having broad administra- 
tive powers and fiscal responsibilities, is 
elected for a four-year term, and serves at 
a salary of $20,000 per year. The principal 
administrative officials appointed by the ex- 
ecutive and responsible to him include the 
commissioners of public welfare, public 
works, and finance, and a director of the 
budget who will also have charge of per- 
sonnel functions. The most important 
agencies retaining an independent status 
under the new arrangement are the county 
park commission, district attorney’s office, 
sheriff’s department, and election commis- 
sion. 
A county tax commission established by 
the charter promises to have far-reaching 
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effects in improving equalization of assess- 
ments among the 300 governmental units 
included in the county. The new charter 
also requires a public referendum on pro- 
posed bond issues for improvements which 
will cost more than one million dollars, and 
that every department head must live in the 
county five years or more before taking 
office. The latter restriction can be waived, 
however, by a two-thirds vote of the super- 
visors. 


Aid for Municipal Officials in Research 
Projects of Governmental Groups 


6 several organizations of municipal 
officials located at 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, are working on research 
projects of great interest to municipal offi- 
cials. For example, a study of municipal 
insurance costs and practices in representa- 
tive cities of eight states is being undertaken 
by the American Municipal Association and 
a report with proposals for improving mu- 
nicipal insurance policies will be published 
within the next few months. The AMA also 
is making studies of the relation of em- 
ployees’ organizations to municipal govern- 
ments as employers and of the practice of 
state municipal leagues in giving legal opin- 
ions to cities. The Association has recently 
published reports on territorial annexations 
by municipalities and on the qualifications 
for judges in the various states. 

The American Public Welfare Association 
is developing a set of standards in the ad- 
ministration of tax-supported medical care, 
and field investigations are under way for 
developing standards in the administration 
of almshouses and chronic hospitals. A joint 
committee with the National Association of 
Housing Officials has been formed to study 
welfare and housing problems such as the 
housing of the indigent. In co-operation with 
the American Hospital Association, the Asso- 
ciation has recently published a set of 
standards and principles to guide adminis- 
trators in providing hospital care for the 
needy, and a book on public welfare ad- 
ministration has been issued recently. 

The American Public Works Association 
is making a study of refuse collection and 
disposal practices that will form the basis 
for two separate treatises to be published 
sometime during 1939. The Association has 
recently completed a study of sewer rental 
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laws based upon the practice and experience 
of 100 cities and published a set of specifica- 
tions for concrete streets. 

The American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials is making a study of zoning changes 
and variances, is preparing a manual of 
suggestions for the drafting of a zoning 
ordinance, is making an analysis of about 
700 zoning ordinances with particular ref- 
erence to the unusual features, and is pre- 
paring a manual for planning officials with 
emphasis upon small cities. 

The Civil Service Assembly is making 
studies of: (1) the co-operative in-service 
training of personnel workers, (2) profes- 
sional, trade, and technical standards useful 
in recruiting persons for governmental posi- 
tions of various types, (3) group health 
plans, and (4) will publish during 1939 a 
series of reports of public personnel policies 
and practices. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation plans to issue during 1939 special 
reports on fire insurance classification of 
cities and on reporting municipal activities 
to the public. Two studies to be inaugurated 
soon include one on the city manager’s office 
and one on intergovernmental arrangements. 
The Association is making plans for a com- 
prehensive study of a municipal public rela- 
tions program, is developing two additional 
extension courses, one on municipal plan- 
ning administration and the other on mu- 
nicipal public welfare administration, and 
will publish in April, 1939, The Municipal 
Year Book, which will be the sixth issue of 
of this volume. 

The Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion is making a study of municipal debt 
records, is revising a manual of procedure 
for a detailed municipal audit, and has pre- 
pared a detailed classification of municipal 
accounts, the two latter studies to be pub- 
lished early in 1939. A complete manual to 
guide municipal officials in the various as- 
pects of debt administration will be pub- 
lished within a few months, and committees 
are at work on long-term financial planning, 
special assessment procedure, and cost ac- 
counting. The Association also will publish 
early in 1939 the first of a series of pamph- 
lets dealing with various phases of municipal 
accounting, the first pamphlet to deal with 
methods of setting up an inventory of mu- 
nicipal land, building, and equipment 
accounts. 
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The National Association of Assessing 
Officers is making four studies: the judicial 
review of property tax assessment, adminis- 
trative review agencies, urban land valua- 
tion, and property taxation of goods moving 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 

The National Association of Housing 
Officials is preparing reports on these sub- 
jects: design and materials, public relations 
policies of local housing agencies, physical 
standards and construction, fumigation of 
household belongings of tenant families, and 
methods and procedures in tenant selection. 

Public Administration Service has numer- 
ous surveys of state, county, and city gov- 
ernments under way and is preparing special 
reports on the following subjects: recruit- 
ment of firemen, small city personnel 
installations in Michigan, purchasing for 
small cities, and a manual of police records. 
PAS also is publishing for APWA the Public 
Works Engineers’ Year Book, and for the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
a directory of state, county, and municipal 
law enforcement officials. 


Handbill Ordinance Upheld by Courts 
in Three States 


RDINANCES limiting or prohibiting 
the distribution of handbills and cir- 
culars have recently been upheld in courts of 
three states. An ordinance of the city of 
Milwaukee providing that it shall be “un- 
lawful for any person to circulate or distrib- 
ute any circulars, handbills, cards, posters, 
dodgers, or other printed or advertising 
matter in or upon ‘any sidewalks, streets, or 
alleys” was held valid on January 10 by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin. Distinguishing 
the recent case of Lovell v. City of Griffin 
(reported in PuBLic MANAGEMENT, April, 
1938, page 116) in which the United States 
Supreme Court held invalid an ordinance 
prohibiting distribution of handbills, the 
Court pointed out that no question of re- 
ligion was involved here as in the Griffin 
case, and declared that the purpose of the 
ordinance in the instant case was to prevent 
littering of the streets, a purpose that even 
the Griffin case recognized as valid. 
Similar distinctions were made in decisions 
handed down in December, 1938, by the 
California Superior Court in the case of 
People v. Kim Young dealing with the valid- 
ity of a Los Angeles handbill ordinance and 
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by the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court in the case of Massachusetts v. 
Nichols. In both cases the ordinance re- 
stricted the distribution of handbills in 
public streets and ways and was held a 
justified means of preventing littering. Said 
the California court, “The distinction be- 
tween the Griffin city ordinance and the 
Los Angeles code is that the former pro- 
hibited the distribution of handbills and 
cards anywhere in the city, while the latter 
prohibits their distribution only in a very 
limited number of places which cannot be 
said to be wholly unconnected with public 
welfare.” 


Cleveland Votes to Expand Municipal 
Lighting Plant 


Pp solange OHIO, at a special elec- 
tion on December 21, by a vote of 
88,617 to 34,894, authorized the issuance of 
$3,000,000 in first mortgage bonds for the 
expansion of the municipal light plant. 
These bonds will be the city’s 55 per cent 
portion of a proposed $5,000,000 projected 
expansion of the plant facilities, which the 
federal government has agreed to supple- 
ment by a PWA grant. 

At the time the Cleveland municipal light 
plant started operation in 1914 its capacity 
was 12.6 per cent that of the privately 
owned plant, the Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Company. The people of the city 
have regarded the municipal plant as a rate 
regulator rather than as a competitor of the 
private company, and after 24 years of op- 
eration it has a capacity of less than 10 per 
cent of that of the private power company. 
That the municipal light plant seems to have 
accomplished its major purpose, that of reg- 
ulating the rates charged for power and light 
in Cleveland, is shown by a comparison of 
rates in that city with those of other large 
urban communities, by the progressive and 
enlightened policies maintained by the pri- 
vate company toward its customers, and by 
the fact that the municipal plant has been 
operated on a self-supporting basis for 24 
years. 

The proposed expansion program will 
allow for the replacement or modernization 
of obsolete equipment and an increase in the 





contractor in the preceding month. 
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plant’s capacity from 50,000 kilowatts to 
87,500 kilowatts. The expanded plant will 
supply power to the city’s new sewage dis- 
posal system, to a pumping station, and to 
a proposed water works plant. 


Sanitary Fill Method of Refuse 
Disposal Makes Profit 


g ken operations of the waste disposal 
department of the city of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, which has a population of 52,513, 
have showed a profit of $74,000 in the four 
years in which household rubbish and gar- 
bage collection has been a municipal activity. 
When this service was handled by private 
contractors no rubbish collection was made 
and high rates were charged for garbage col- 
lection. When the city took over this work 
in October, 1934, there were 8,500 customers 
as compared to 7,500 served by the private 
At the 
end of four years of operation the city was 
serving 13,500 customers. All equipment 
and machinery was completely paid for out 
of income during the first year of operation. 

Separate collection of household rubbish 
and garbage is not required in cities in 
northern California. The refuse is collected 
in Fresno by twelve trucks and disposed of 
by the sanitary fill method, which consists 
of (1) excavating a trench about three feet 
deep, (2) filling the trench with refuse, and 
(3) placing an earth cover about two feet 
thick over the refuse, the earth being bor- 
rowed from the next succeeding trench exca- 
vation. The collection rates charged by the 
city, which are among the lowest in the 
state, are 45 cents per month for one col- 
lection weekly of a 30-gallon can, and 80 
cents per month for two collections weekly 
of a 30-gallon can. Business houses which 
require more frequent collections are charged 
on a decreasing sliding scale. An unlimited 
free collection is made of grass, shrub, and 
tree trimmings once a month for those hav- 
ing once-a-week service, and twice monthly 
for those having twice-a-week service. The 
department has turned $28,000 into the 
general fund toward the reduction of taxes. 
—JrAN L. VINCENz, commissioner of public 
works, Fresno, California. 























Recent City Manager Appointments 








J. W. Barney. —Appointed city manager 
of Hillsboro, Oregon, on January 3, 1939. 
Born in Prineville, Oregon, on October 28, 
1900. Experience: county engineer and 
roadmaster, Columbia County, Oregon, 
1928-29; transitman, Oregon State Highway 
Department, 1930-35; assistant 
county engineer and later 
county engineer, Washington 
County, Oregon, 1935 to time 
of appointment as manager. He 
is a registered professional engi- 
neer in Oregon. 

Alexander Garrett. — Ap- 
pointed city manager of Oak 
Park, Michigan, on January 5, 
1939. Born in London, Eng- 
land, on June 21, 1872. Educa- 
tion: attended private finishing 
school for three years, with ma- 
jor in mathematics. Experience: 
salesman for the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation, 
Detroit, for 26 years; commissioner, village 
of Oak Park, 1930-31, and president, 1933- 
(re-elected for sixth consecutive term). 

W. F. Hamner.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Belton, Texas, on September 15, 
1938. Born at Paris, Texas, on November 7, 
1887. Education: three years of high school. 
Experience: merchant. Mr. Hamner is city 
water superintendent and fire chief, as well 
as city manager, and previous to his appoint- 
ment as manager was mayor of Belton. 

C. R. Johnson.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Anoka, Minnesota, on October 4, 
1938. Born at Anoka on September 26, 
1907. Education: high school. Experience: 
in retail grocery business in Anoka, 1926-31; 
accountant for various firms in Anoka, 1931- 
35; warehouse manager for a flour milling 
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company at St. Cloud and Anoka, 1935-36; 
engineer’s assistant and accountant, WPA, 
Minneapolis, 1936 to July 1, 1938; city 
treasurer and assistant city manager, July, 
1938, to time of appointment as manager. 

Francis B. McGarry.—Appointed city 
manager of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, on January 1, 1939. 
Education: LL.B. degree, 1910, 
University of Virginia. Experi- 
ence: vice-president, manager, 
and part owner, U.S. Mortgage 
and Loan Company, Palm 
Beach, 1927-29; resident man- 
ager, The Somerset Company 
and its successor The Keswick 
Corporation, 1929 to 1935; rep- 
resentative, Dee and Company 
(municipal bonds), 1935; vice- 
president and part owner, Palm 
Beach Guardian Company (real 
estate and insurance), West 
Palm Beach, July, 1935, to De- 
cember 31, 1938. 

Arch Robison. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Celina, Ohio, on December 5, 1938. 
Born in Windom, Minnesota, on September 
14, 1884. Education: E. E. degree, 1909, 
University of Minnesota. Experience: engi- 
neer and superintendent, Montana Power 
Company, 1909-16; designing engineer, Bos- 
ton, 1916-17; engineer and construction 
superintendent with J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation, New York, 1919-26; construc- 
tion supervisor, General Engineering and 
Management Company, New York, 1926-27; 
construction superintendent, U. G. I. Con- 
tracting Company, Philadelphia, 1927-29; 
vice-president and general manager, Central 
Ohio Light & Power Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, May, 1929, to April, 1938. 





HERE were 69 appointments to city manager positions in 1938. Five were pro- 

motions of city managers from one city to another, and in addition nine appoint- 
ments were made of city managers who had previous experience in this capacity, leav- 
ing 55 appointments to those who had previously never served as city manager. Of 
these 55 new appointments, 8 were from outside the city, leaving 47 as local appoint- 
ments. Of the 47 local appointments 20 were promotions within the service of that 
particular city, as for example: city attorney, finance director, city engineer, etc. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











ITY Invests in U. S. Savings Bonds. The 
Saginaw, Michigan, city council has ap- 
proved the purchase of United States Savings 
Bonds for investment of the city’s water fund. 
The bonds have a term of 10 years and an an- 
nual interest yield of 2.9%, which compares fa- 
vorably with other investment opportunities of 
municipalities. Chief difficulty is the limitation 
to $10,000 of the maximum amount that may be 
purchased in any calendar year. 


False Alarms Raise Fire Costs. False alarms 
amounting to as high as 25 or 30 per cent of 
total alarms may be an important element in 
fire costs, according to a recent survey in 64 
cities. The average cost of such alarms was 
reported at $111.07. In all, a total of 1,744 per- 
sons were killed and injured, and in one city a 
damage of $225,569 was incurred through false 
alarms. 


Common Labor on Monthly Salary Basis. 
Common laborers employed by the city of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, have been put on a 
monthly salary basis of $93 per month, which is 
about $7 a month above the local labor scale of 
40 cents per hour. Laborers also are entitled 
to twelve days’ vacation with pay and twelve 
days’ sick leave per year. This plan has been 
in effect since October 1, 1937, according to City 
Manager J. Bryan Miller, and most of the men 
in this class of service have been in the employ- 
ment of the city for over five years. 


More About Voting Machines. The cities of 
Richmond, Virginia, and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
were reported in these columns last month to 
have installed a number of voting machines in 
1938 for a trial period. In addition there was 
an extension of the use of voting machines in 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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Cleveland to some 20 precincts in 1938; Balti- 
more, Maryland, for the first time, used voting 
machines throughout the city for primary and 
general elections in 1938; Essex County, New 
Jersey, adopted voting machines; the use of 
voting machines was made mandatory for all 
rural areas in New York State in 1938; and 
Kentucky passed a law authorizing any munici- 
pality or other voting district to rent or buy 
voting machines, but this law was recently held 
unconstitutional by a state court. 


Detroit “Blinds” Traffic Lights. To eliminate 
the blending of traffic signal lights with nearby 
lights on sign boards, thereby confusing motor- 
ists, the Detroit police department has installed 
“blinds” on the light posts. The blinds, con- 
sisting of a metal shield surrounding the signal 
lights, provide an effective contrast with sur- 
roundings and greatly increase the visibility of 
the signals. 


Test Drunken Drivers. The St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, police department has recently purchased 
a drunkometer by which persons suspected of 
driving under the influence of liquor may be sci- 
entifically tested. The device makes quick and 
accurate analysis of alcohol breath possible. De- 
veloped by Dr. R. N. Harger, of the Indiana 
University School of Medicine, it was used by 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute last 
spring in its study of alcohol as a factor in auto- 
mobile accidents. 


New York Adopts Long-Term Plan. Acting 
under the terms of the new city charter, the 
New York city council has adopted a detailed 
capital-improvement budget for 1939 and a pro- 
posed capital program for the five-year period, 
1940-44. The program, which was prepared by 
the city planning commission, contemplates ex- 
penditures of $455,000,000 over the entire five 
years. 


Personal Property Assessments Increase. The 
annual session of the Louisville, Kentucky, board 
of equalization lasted 30 days longer than usual 
this year as a result of extensive increases in 
personal property assessments. Assessments 
were contested by many of the 4,000 taxpayers 
whose valuations were increased following the 
discovery of discrepancies between values re- 
ported to the city assessor and those set forth 
in federal and state income tax returns. 
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School Building Construction Lags. Construc- 
tion of school buildings still falls below require- 
ments despite the large amounts that have been 
alloted by the PWA for this purpose, according 
to a study made by the Office of Education. The 
survey shows that 39.3 per cent of all school 
buildings in 506 cities of 10,000 population and 
over are more than 30 years old. 


No Patronage. Thomas L. Holling, who was 
installed mayor of Buffalo, New York, Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, instead of taking dictation from 
the political organization, has appointed as de- 
partment and division heads men of ability who 
have had no prominence in partisan activities. 
Upon taking office the mayor put up printed 
signs reading: 





NOTICE / 
THE MAYOR WILL NOT DISCUSS INDIVIDUAL 
JOBS OR PATRONAGE WITH ANYONE. 


PERSONS VIOLATING THIS RULE WILL NOT 
BE CONSIDERED OR INTERVIEWED AGAIN. 


APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT MUST BE FILED WITH 
DEPARTMENT HEADS OR PERSONNEL DIRECTOR. 


Hkoninah Moki 


ne MAYOR 











These signs are prominently displayed and 
every caller in Mayor Holling’s office cannot fail 
to see them. 


Wisconsin Town Zones. A number of unusual 
items are included in a zoning ordinance recently 
adopted by the town of Mequon, Wisconsin. 
Garage homes are prohibited by allowing the 
erection of private garages only upon erection 
of the principal building to which the garage is 
an accessory use. In the “A” residence district 
the roadside sale of farm products is permitted, 
but parking facilities must be provided off the 
highway. In that district buildings must be 100 
feet from the street, and a minimum lot area of 
100,000 square feet per family is required. 


Chlorine Price-Fixing Banned. Nine compa- 
nies producing practically all of the liquid chlo- 
rine manufactured in this country have been 
ordered by the Federal Trade Commission to 
desist from price-fixing practices, after investi- 
gation revealed that such practices have been 
carried on since 1931. As a result of this action, 
cities are hopeful of again securing competition 
when purchasing liquid chlorine and calcium 
chloride. 


Regulating Advertising Signs. Glynn County, 
Georgia, a few months ago passed an ordinance 
governing the construction and regulation of 
advertising signs by requiring that permits be 
obtained for all signs placed outside of buildings, 
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that no sign use the words “Stop” or “Danger,” 
that in residence districts no signs be displayed 
except those relating to the sale, lease, or rental 
of the premises, and that no signs be allowed 
within 150 feet of the center line of any highway 
nor within 500 feet of a public park, playground, 
school, church, or cemetery. More than 1,200 
advertising signs have been removed in the last 
six months. 


Accident Prevention Bureaus. San Francisco 
has joined Detroit and Cleveland as the third 
city over 500,000 to install an accident preven- 
tion bureau in its police department. Seventeen 
other cities in the country which have installed 
such bureaus showed a reduction in fatal traffic 
accidents averaging 34 per cent during 1938. 
These cities also reduced personal injury acci- 
dents by 26 per cent. 


Checking on Sick Leaves. The Jefferson 
County (Alabama) Civil Service Commission 
last year cut its payroll $29,304 by deducting 
employees’ pay for absence in addition to the 
annual 12 days’ sick leave and two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Minneapolis, Minnesota, reports a reduc- 
tion of 17.6 per cent in the number of days 
taken off by employees during the past year 
after a strict sick leave reporting system was 
enforced. A part-time medical examiner . was 
hired by the civil service commission to check 
on persons in ill health and to give advice on 
the necessity of sick leaves. 


Affirm Library Bill of Rights. The Des Moines 
Public Library has gone on record against prej- 
udice and bias in the selection of books with the 
adoption on November 21 by the Board of 
Trustees of a “Library Bill of Rights.” The 
policy of the Board expressed in the bill is to 
oppose racial, religious, and political prejudice in 
the selection of books; to present both sides of 
controversial issues; and to refrain from pur- 
chasing with public funds the publications or 
propaganda of religious, political, class, and other 
groups. 


Bases of Sewer Rentals. The number of com- 
munities that charge sewer rentals is increasing 
but there is little uniformity in the bases of the 
charges. Of 97 American cities that charge sewer 
rentals, 18 base the rentals upon the number of 
plumbing fixtures; 8 upon a uniform rate for all 
customers; 12 upon the number of sewer con- 
nections; 19 upon the metered water consump- 
tion; 11 upon the type of property; 12 upon 
the number of fixtures and the type of property; 
11 upon a fixed percentage of the water bill; ! 
upon the type of property and metered sewage; 
1 upon the number of persons; 2 upon the num- 
ber of plumbing fixtures and the metered water 
consumption; 1 upon a fixed percentage of the 
water bill and the type of property; and 1 upon 
the type of property and the number of persons. 
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Department Heads Organize. The Department 
Heads’ Association of the city of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has been organized for the purpose of ex- 
changing and acquiring information with regard 
to efficient public administration. To facilitate 
further understanding between the city officials 
and lay public, citizens who are interested in the 
advancement of municipal administration in 
Phoenix will be invited to participate in some 
of the programs. 


A Long-Term Financial Plan. A five-year 
budget projecting both proposed capital expen- 
ditures and estimated current expenditures has 
been prepared by the village of Forest Hill 
(11,117), a wealthy suburb of Toronto, Ontario. 
Special consideration was given to the influence 
of debts on the current budget. 


Seattle Uses “Cooperation” Card. The co- 
operation of erring motorists to assist the police 
in preventing accidents is now asked in Seattle, 
Washington, where the police department sends 
an inexpensive card to the owner of each auto- 
mobile seen violating an ordinance. The card 
describes the offense, asks the owner to call it 
to the attention of the driver, and concludes, 
“You can materially assist your Traffic Division 
in the reduction of accidents by advising this 
driver in the art of driving and courtesy of the 
road.” 


Airport Construction Aided. Pending the de- 
velopment of a permanent national policy on 
construction and maintenance of local airports, 
the WPA is continuing to offer assistance. Of 
191 regular airline stops in the country, 169, or 
88 per cent, have been improved through WPA 
projects at a cost of $66,000,000, exclusive of 
sponsors’ contribution. In addition, airport proj- 
ects now under way will total more than $16,- 
000,000. 


Minimum Pay for Firemen and Policemen. 
The Supreme Court of Texas in a recent decision 
upheld the state law which requires the city 
to pay firemen and policemen in cities over 75,- 
000 at least $150 a month. It is estimated that 
this law will cause the five cities which are 
affected to raise their budgets by about $1,000,- 
000 a year total. The banks in San Antonio 
have refused to advance any more money to the 
city council until the budget has been reduced 
by an amount sufficient to allow the payment 
of the minimum salary of $150 a month. 


Charge Fee for Bond Registration. The Min- 
neapolis city comptroller has been authorized to 
charge fees for the registration and re-registra- 
tion of municipal bonds. A charge of $1.00 will 
be made for each certificate of registration, plus 
five cents per $1,000 face value of the bonds. 
Fifty cents will be charged for re-registration. 
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Professional Groups Aid Personnel Agency. 
The Los Angeles County, California, civil service 
commission has made use of committees of pro- 
fessional groups to conduct oral examinations 
for civil service positions in their special fields. 
Co-operating organizations which have ap- 
pointed special committees to carry on this work 
include the Los Angeles Bar Association, the 
Los Angeles Medical Association, and the Los 
Angeles branches of the American Association 
of Social Workers, Medical Social Workers, and 
Psychiatric Social Workers. 


Hold Auto Clinic. Eight per cent of the auto- 
mobiles checked for mechanical faults in a 
“clinic” recently held in Oakland, California, 
were found to be defective. Of the first 220 
cars checked, 141 had headlights out of adjust- 
ment, 125 had defective brakes, 43 had inoper- 
ative stop lights, 60 had wheels out of align- 
ment. Only 44 cars were passed as perfect. 


Offer Training for Traffic Officers. The ninth 
Traffic Officers’ Training School, an intensive 
three weeks’ course in traffic control for mu- 
nicipal police, will be held March 6 to 25 at the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. The course is designed to give 
officers a familiarity with all procedures related 
to the activities of traffic police. Tuition for the 
course is $20 and enrollment is limited to 50 
municipal police officers. Further information 
can be obtained from A. R. Foster, Director of 
Short Courses, 1827 Orrington Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


All Lights Out. Williamstown, West Virgina, 
with a population of 1,657, and with operating 
revenues cut in half by the tax limit law, has re- 
cently turned out all street lights to focus the 
attention of citizens on the revenue plight of 
their city government. The citizens have asked 
an opportunity to vote an excess levy to restore 
the lights at an election to be held early this 
year. 


Overtime Parkers. The police department of 
New York City recently began a summons-issu- 
ing drive against overtime parkers in business 
sections. This move is expected to force many 
cars into off-street parking space and discour- 
age needless driving to the city. It is anticipated 
that the state may pass a law permitting parking 
garages without service facilities in the first 
floors of apartment buildings. 


Open House At City Hall. When Austin, 
Texas, formally opened its new $250,000 mu- 
nicipal building recently, an estimated 10,000 
visitors called as the city departments held open 
house in their new quarters. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








WuHat THE Houstnc Act Can Do For 
Your City. United States Housing Au- 
thority. 1938. 88pp. 20 cents. (Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Questions that this report answers include, 
“Why was a national housing program needed; 
how does the USHA plan operate; does your 
city need public housing; does public housing 
achieve low costs and low rents?” Concluding 
that “public housing is good business,” the re- 
port is controversial but thought-provoking. 


CHANGES IN MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES 
THROUGH ANNEXATION, DETACHMENT, 
AND CONSOLIDATION. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
1939. 38pp. $1.00. 

Regardless of thé extent of powers granted 
to cities, it is essential that they operate in 
definite territorial limits. For this reason the 
question of municipal boundaries is one of im- 
portance. This study is a review of the methods 
available in the various states for making mu- 
nicipal boundary changes. 


TRAINING FOR THE POoLIce SERVICE. By 
O. D. Adams. United States Office of 
Education. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 84pp. 15 cents, 
This report outlines the various aspects of the 

problem of police training, indicates how police 
training programs are organized and operated, 
discusses the methods of training instructors, 
suggests a basic police training program, and 
presents a job analysis of the police service. 


Tue City: A Stupy oF URBANISM IN THE 
Unitep States. By Stuart A. Queen and 
Lewis F. Thomas. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. 1939. S500pp. $4. 

This sociological study of cities is divided into 
five parts: the rise of cities and urbanism, urban 
institutions and folkways, distributive and selec- 
tive aspects of the city, people in the city, and 
prediction and control. It is an attempt to pre- 
sent methods of studying cities, discusses di- 
versity among cities and within each particular 
city, and is concerned with problems of social 
control in cities. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


MODERN OFFICE MANAGEMENT METHOps. John 
Mitchell and others. American Management 
Association, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 
1938. 36pp. 

OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA CHAR- 
TER COMMISSION TO THE GOVERNOR AND THE 
GENERAL AssEMBLY. Administration Building, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1938. 121pp. 

POPULATION: ToDAY’s QUESTION. By G. F. 
McCleary. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1938. 222pp. $2.10. 


FINANCE 


MANAGEMENT OF TAX REVERTED LANDs IN ORE- 
con. By Arthur Damschen and V. B. Stan- 
bery. Oregon State Planning Board, 811 


Spalding Building, Portland. 1938. 95pp. 
SUGGESTED Form oF City Tax ORDINANCE. 
League of California Municipalities, 448 South 
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Hill Street, Los Angeles, California. 1939. 
45pp. $1.00. 

1939 SUPPLEMENT TO TAX SYSTEMS OF THE 
Wor.p. Tax Research Foundation. Apply to 
Commerce Clearing House, 205 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 3lpp. 1939. $1.00. 

SurRvEY OF CiTy-OWNED AUTOMOTIVE EQUIP- 
MENT IN READING, PENNSYLVANIA. Pennsyl- 
vania Economy League, 437 Washington 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 1938. 55pp. 


PERSONNEL 


Civit SERVICE IN THE City oF NEw York; A 
STUDY OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE MUNICI- 
PAL Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, WITH REC- 
OMMENDED REForMs. By Edith Baikie. Citi- 
zens Budget Commission, 51 East 42 Street, 
New York. 1938. 105pp. 

Hours oF WorK IN AMERICAN INDUsTRY. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 
Broadway, New York. 1938. 20pp. 25 cents. 

THE PLACE OF THE MEDICAL UNIT IN A PUBLIC 
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THE PICK OF 


PERSONNEL AGENCY. By A. Ray Dawson. 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 7pp. 25 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE CIvIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, WASHING- 
Ton, D. C., Ocroper, 1938. The Assembly, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 101pp. 
$5. 

STATE CIVIL SERVICE IN NEBRASKA. By Roger 
V. Shumate. Nebraska Legislative Council, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 1938. 54pp. 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR ASSISTANTS IN THE 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT. Training Division, 
Personnel Department, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville. 1938. 37pp. 30 cents. 

PLANNING 

THE BILLBOARD: A BLOT ON NATURE AND A 
PARASITE ON PuBLic IMPROVEMENTS. New 
York Roadside Improvement and Safety 
Committee, Room 777, State Office Building, 
80 Centre Street, New York. 1939. 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURE FOR LAND SUBDIVIS"ON, 
RAMSEY County, MINNESOTA. St. Paul Plan- 
ning Board. 1938. 14pp. 

URBAN PLANNING AND ZONING: PLANNING AND 
ZONING POWERS AND Procepures. Vol. No. 2. 


Pennsylvania State Planning Board, Harris- 
burg. 1938. 94pp. 


WELFARE 


How Lonc Are CLIENTS ON RELIEF? By Ben- 
jamin Glassberg and Alexander J. Gregory. 
American Public Welfare Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 34pp. 30 cents. 

THE NEED OF CASE WorRK IN A PUBLIC RELIEF 
AcEeNcy. By Ellery F. Reed. American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1938. 10pp. 20 cents. 

SOCIAL SERVICE FOR USE IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. Department of 
Social Welfare, State Capitol, Albany, New 
York. 1938. 6lpp. 

TopEKA Reviews Its Work RetieFr. By Dean 
Van Ness, Commissioner of Finance, Topeka, 
Kansas. 1938. 65pp. 

Your COMMUNITY; ITS PROVISIONS FOR HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, SAFETY, AND WELFARE. By Joanna 
C. Colcord. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 


East 22 Street, New York. 1939. 249pp. 
85 cents. 
HEALTH 
INFORMATION FOR Foop HANDLERS. Board of 


Health, 550 Main Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 1938. 8pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF CONFERENCE ON BETTER CARE 
FOR MOTHERS AND BABIES HELD IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., JANUARY, 1938. United States 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1938. 

17lpp. 20 cents. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE ON STATE 
CHILD-WELFARE SERVICES AT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., AprIL, 1938. United States Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1938. 155pp. 
20 cents. 

HOUSING 


BULLETIN ON POLICE AND PROCEDURE: DEFINI- 
TION OF TERMS. United States Housing 
Authority, Washington, D. C. 1938. Spp. 

Housinc Survey. City Planning Commission, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 1938. 86pp. 

REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON HousING MANAGEMENT. Citizens’ 
Housing Council of New York, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 1938. 49pp. 25 cents. 

UrsBaAN Hovusinc; A Summary OF REAL Prop- 
ERTY INVENTORIES CONDUCTED AS WorK 
PROJECTS, 1934-36. By Peyton Stapp. Works 
Progress Administration, Division of Social 
Research, Washington, D. C. 1938. 326pp. 

Ursan Housinc Surveys. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 10pp. mimeo. 25 cents. 

RECREATION 

PRIVATE RECREATION. Vol. 3 of the Chicago 
Recreation Survey, 1937. Chicago Recreation 
Commission and Northwestern University, 
1634 Burnham Building, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. 1938. 167pp. $1. 

RECREATION Cost Recorps. National Recrea- 


tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1938. 25 cents. 
FIRE 

HISTORY OF THE PORTLAND FIRE ALARM SYSTEM. 
Works Progress Administration of Oregon, 
Salem. 1938. 30pp. 

FIRE PREVENTION IN PoRTLAND. Works Progress 
Administration of Oregon, Salem. 1938. 48pp. 

REGULATIONS OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS ON THE FUNDAMENTAL PRIN- 
CIPLES FOR THE PREVENTION OF Dust Ex- 
PLOSIONS IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS. The Board, 
85 John Street, New York City. 1938. 6pp. 

STATE PROGRAMS FOR FIREMEN’S TRAINING; A 
1939 Survey. By Horatio Bond. 60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 1939, 
30pp. 25 cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
PROCEEDINGS OF THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ 
AssociATION. The Association, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 1938. 911pp. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR PORTLAND CEMENT CON- 
CRETE PAVEMENT. American Public Works As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1939. 
36pp. $1. 




















Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 











POSITIONS OPEN 


aig rey VIRGINIA (28,564). City Man- 
ager. John P. Broome, city manager since 
October, 1935, has resigned effective February 
14, to accept a position with the United States 
Housing Authority in Washington. The council 
is interested in receiving applications from qual- 
ified professional city managers. Probable sal- 
ary $5,000. Applications should be sent to 
Mayor John R. Jolly. 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION, HARVARD UNIverRsITY. Graduate Fellow- 
ships in Public Administration. Approximately 
15 fellowships, carrying stipends up to $1,500, 
will be available for the academic year 1939- 
40. Applicants should have completed one or 
more years of graduate study in the social 
sciences. Practical experience in the public serv- 
ice will be considered a positive asset. Individual 
programs of study may be directed toward an 
advanced degree, and may be concentrated in 
the social sciences, particularly economics or 
political science. Application forms may be 
obtained from the School at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, and must be filed by February 20, 
1939. 

COMMITTEE ON TRAINING FOR PuBLic Ap- 
MINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. /n- 
Service Fellowships in Public Administration. A 
number of fellowships, carrying stipends of from 
$1,000 to $1,500 each, will be available for the 
academic year 1939-40. Applicants must be 
under 35 years of age, college graduates, and 
must have had not less than three years of ex- 
perience in public service. They must be en- 
dorsed by their governmental employers, and 
secure a leave of absence. Programs of study, 
concentrated in public administration, may be 
directed toward advanced degrees. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Committee, 13 University Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and must be 
submitted before April 1, 1939. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Junior Professional 
Assistant. The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced an assembled examina- 
tion for Junior Professional Assistant with ap- 
pointment at $2,000 a year. There are 22 op- 
tions in this examination, of which only one 
can be taken by an individual. College gradua- 
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tion with at least 20 semester hours in the 
courses listed for each option is required. Of 
particular interest are the following three op- 
tions: (1) Junior Administrative Technician 
with 20 semester hours in political science, pub- 
lic administration, business administration or 
personnel administration or any combination of 
these subjects; (2) Junior Economist with 20 
semester hours in economics or economics and 
political science combined; (3) Junior Examina- 
tion Assistant with 20 semester hours: in psychol- 
ogy, including at least one course in educational 
measurements and one course in educational 
statistics. Applications must be on file with the 
United States Civil Service Commission by Feb- 
ruary 27. 

New York City: Assistant Director of Rec- 
reational and Community Activities. The Board 
of Examiners of the Board of Education of the 
city of New York has announced an examina- 
tion for license as assistant director of recrea- 
tional and community activities. This position 
carries an initial salary of $5,000. The require- 
ments are: (1) college graduation and the 
equivalent of one year of graduate work relat- 
ing to recreation, community activities, etc., and 
(2) eight years of experience in recreation and/ 
or community activities of which two years 
must have been in supervision. Residence re- 
quirements have been waived. The final date 
for filing application is February 28. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON (366,000). Secretary 
and Chief Examiner of Civil Service Commis- 
sion. A nation-wide competition will be held to 
fill the position of executive officer of the civil 
service department. Candidates must be college 
graduates, 27 to 55 years of age, and have 
three years’ experience in personnel work. They 
will be graded on education and experience, 4 
written examination on personnel work (provi- 
sion will be made for holding this in cities con- 
venient to the candidates), and an oral inter- 
view. Entrance salary is $4,200, advancing to 
$4,620. Application forms may be obtained 
from the Commission, 605 County-City Build- 
ing, Seattle, Washington, and must be filed by 
February 28, 1939. 

Evanston, ILLinoIs (63,338). City Engineer. 
Residence requirements have been waived for 
this examination. Candidates, 30 to 50 years of 
age, are required to have a degree in civil or 
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municipal engineering, with six years’ experience 
as a professional engineer or a degree in another 
engineering specialty with 10 years’ experience 
as a professional engineer including at least eight 
years as a civil engineer. Salary is $3,000. An- 
nouncements can be obtained from the Evanston 
Civil Service Commission, city hall. Letters of 
application giving in full personal data, educa- 
ion and training, experience, and three refer- 
ences, must be filed by February 18, 1939. 

DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. Graduate Fellowships. 
Ten graduate fellowships in the field of taxa- 
tion and public expenditures are again being 
offered by the University of Denver under a 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 
Yearly stipends range from $1,200 for single 
persons to $1,800 for married men. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Committee on 
Selection, Department of Government Manage- 
ment, University of Denver. Applications must 
be received not later than March 15, 1939, for 
the class beginning in September, 1939. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Roy P. BisHop recently resigned as city man- 
ager of Norton, Virginia, to become administra- 
tive assistant to the director of the Virginia 
State Division of Motor Vehicles. Mr. Bishop 
was formerly manager at Salem, Virginia, and 
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later was supervising inspection engineer for all 
WPA projects in Virginia. 

ALLEN H. SEED, Jr., has resigned as executive 
secretary of the City Manager League of Toledo 
to become executive vice-president and manager 
of the Minneapolis Civic Council, an agency es- 
tablished two years ago to co-ordinate the activ- 
ities of scores of civic clubs in that city. Mr. 
Seed was formerly civic director of the City 
Club of New York. 

James E. KerstakeE, formerly with the New 
York State Department of Health in charge of 
water filtration, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the newly completed municipal water fil- 
tration plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

WALTER F. Reppy has resigned as assistant 
director of the Federation of Tax Administra- 
tors to accept a position as deputy managing 
director of the Michigan State Board of Tax 
Administration. 

Hate T. SHENEFIELD, auditor of Lucas 
County, Ohio, for the last four years, has been 
appointed to a position in the procedures divi- 
sion of the United States Housing Authority in 
Washington. He holds a master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan, was formerly an 
instructor in political science at Toledo Uni- 
versity, and for several years was secretary of 
the Toledo Commission of Publicity and Effi- 
ciency. 
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GOOD LOCAL 


Comes through interest 
and directed effort of 
informed citizens 


THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Is the focal point of citizen activity to improve the structure and admin- 
istration of state, county, city, and township government. 


YOU ARE INVITED to become a member of this national organization 
which fortifies citizens with information and methods in the fight for 


good government. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


309 East 34th Street 


$5.00 membership includes a 


GOVERNMENT 


year’s subscription to the 
National Municipal Review 


New York City 



































THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 


APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request 














THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 

















TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 
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BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N. T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. I. Dodd W. G. Fowler E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 


Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. ¥.......-. 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 








